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EDITORIAL 


Religion In Russia 


In this issue of the Quarterly we are able to publish several 
articles, documents, and book reviews on the present state of 
religion in Russia. The texts reveal a continual search for the 
ultimate meaning of life among a large segment of the Russian 
intellectual community. This meaning is found by some in the 
beauty of the Russian religious past, in the art of icons, in the 
architecture of ancient churches, and in the traditions of ancient 
Russian literature. Others, meanwhile, are discovering the Russian 
“religious Renaissance” of the beginning of this century, when 
prominent Marxists—S. Bulgakov, N. Berdyaev, S. Frank—were 
moving towards “idealism” and religion. Finally, progress in the 
standard of living enjoyed by a growing class of technicians has 
led to increasing demands for greater intellectual freedom, better 
access to Western publications, and more opportunities for reflecting 
upon what really makes mankind truly human. 

All these intellectual developments take place against a back¬ 
ground of continuing legal restrictions against organized religion: 
the laws regulating religious practice are still those issued by Lenin 
and Stalin, and Aese are enforced as strictly as ever, especially 
since Khrushchev’s antireligious campaign of 1959-1964. 

The martyrology of Bishop Afanasy (Sakharov) is perhaps the 
most extraordinary document of its kind to reach the West in 
recent years. It illustrates—in its most awful concreteness—the fate 
of a dedicated Russian churchman during the dark years of 
persecution. The witness of Bishop Afanasy—which could be used 
by Solzhenitsyn as an appendix to his Gulag Archipelago^-h also 
interesting for the Qiurch historian concerned with the various 
conflicts—personal or ideological—provoked among churchmen by 
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Stalin’s policies in the tliirties. A former auxiliary of Metropolitan 
Sergius in Vladimir, Bishop Afanasy refused to follow his former 
superior in his compromising policies after 1927 as locum tenens 
of the Patriarchate, but he did recognize Sergius’ election as Patriarch 
in 1943, and he remained faithful to the patriarchal church even 
though he was still detained in prison. However controversial, these 
various attitudes are those of a true Confessor of the faith, whose 
sufferings—like those of millions of martyrs—give meaning to the 
Christian faith in the Risen Lord. 

Finally, the short essay by Evgeny Barabanov reflects the 
thought of committed Orthodox Christian intellectuals in con¬ 
temporary Russia: it gives a foretaste of the day, when hopefully, 
the voice of Russian Orthodoxy will again be heard on the ecumenical 
and international scene without the limitations and the restraints 
imposed on it by the pharisaic officialdom of an atheistic and 
totalitarian State. 


—John Meyendorff 



Book Reviews 


P. V. Gidulianov: Otdelenie Tserkvi ot Gosudarstva S.S.S.R. Polnyi Sbornik 
Dekretov, Vedomstvennykh Rasporjazhenij i Opredelenij Verkhsuda 
R.S.F.S.R. i dmgikh Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik: U.S.S.R., 
B.S.S.R., E.S.F.S.R., Uzbekskoj i Turkmenskoj. Pod redaktsiej P.A. 
Krasikova. Izdanie Tret’e, Moskva, 1926, str. 712; tDopolnenie Pervoe, 
Moskva, 1928, str. 36. 

(P. V. Gidulianov: The Separation of Church and State in the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow, 1926, with a Supplement, Moscow, 1928, Republished as one 
volume of 752 pp. 1971 by Gregg International Publishers Ltd., England.) 

This book is a reprinting of the third edition of P. V. Gidulianov’s well 
known “complete collection of decrees, department instructions and decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the Russian Soviet Socialist Federal Republic 
and of other Soviet Socialist Republics” concerning religion and atheism 
in the USSR. The documents given here allow historians and others interested 
in religion in the USSR to study all the relevant legislation from the start 
of the Revolution to 1928. The present edition is a reworking and supple¬ 
mented version of the author’s 1924 edition. After the Revolution Gidulianov 
set himself the task of systematically gathering and arranging all the 
legistative matter concerning the separation of Church and State. The work 
undertaken was of colossal dimensions since he endeavored to cover the 
laws of all the republics of the Soviet Union. 

Gidulianov incorporated in his book a separate chapter on the general 
principles of Church-State relations. He indicated which governmental 
authorities exercised the right of regulation and of surveilance of ecclesiastical 
and religious communities in the USSR. He outlined the procedures for 
appeal of the actions of administration organs and responsible individuals. 

Gidulianov says (p. 8) that although the RSFSR (The Russian Republic) 
proclaimed the separation of Church and State, it in reality rejected only 
the right of patronage and defence of the Church, Le. cooperation with the 
Church in her goals. The State retained the right of supervision and the 
right to regulate the life of ecclesiastical and religious communities in the 
broad meaning of the word. Gidulianov says that in comparison with 
Church-State relations in the “bourgeois” lands, what is understood by 
governmental regulations and the right of supervisory activities over 
ecclesiastical bodies is more comprehensive in the RSFSR. The Soviet State, 
he says, proceeding from the “interest of safeguarding the dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” as well as for the purpose of guaranteeing the “real” freedom 
of conscience of workers, has gone a great deal further than the “bourgeois” 
governments in regard to the Church. It not only secularized all the 
ecclesiastical properties, but deprived all the ecclesiastical and religious 
organizations of the right to own property and the right of juridical 
personality at the time “when the closing of monasteries, the liquidation 
of the cult of relics, the prohibition to teach religion in schools to all 
persons up to the age of 18, etc. began everywhere” (p. 8). 

In view of Gidulianov’s statement about the State’s rights of supervision, 
etc. it is not surprising that the collection of legislative matter concerning 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Dennis Pavichevich (’75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Firmilian, of the Serbian Mid-Western Diocese, at St. Archangel 
Michael Orthodox Church, Chicago, Illinois, on May 12, 1974. 

Michael Oleksa (’73) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius of Pittsburgh at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, 
New York, on May 18. 1974. 

James Worth (’75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Vladimir of Berkeley at Holy Transfiguration Orthodox 
Church, Denver, Colorado, on June 2, 1974. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement exercises were inaugurated this year by a Divine Liturgy 
celebrated in the Seminary Chapel by His Grace, Bishop Theodosius of 
Pittsburgh, himself a Seminary alumnus, in concelebration with Fr. Alexander 
Schmemann, Dean, and several students of the graduating class who were 
already ordained to the priesthood or the diaconate. During the Liturgy, 
Michael Oleksa (’73) was ordained deacon. Deacon Oleksa, who has spent 
the past year as an instructor at St. Herman’s Pastoral School, Kenai, 
Alaska, will serve as a priest among the Alaskan Eskimos on the Kushokwim 
River. 

In the afternoon, after a meeting of the Board of Trustees and a prayer 
service in the Chapel, the exercises were held on the campus lawn. For 
the first time in many years, His Beatitude Metropolitan Ireney, President of 
the Seminary, was unable to attend the ceremonies because of ill health. 
His Grace, Bishop Theodosius presided on his behalf at the exercises. The 
following students received the degree of Master of Divinity: 

Rev. Arshen Aivazian 
Rev. George Alberts 
Rev, Antony Gabriel 
Valerie Goekjian—Cum Laude 
Anthony Ishido 

Rev. John Mancantelli—Cum Laude 
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Also completing their studies at the Seminary were: 

Rev. Deacon Robert Athas 

Richard Dickson 

Rev. Deacon John Federoff 

Boris Gosheff 

Rev. Allen Pluth 

Michael Soroka 

Basil Solounias 

His Grace, Bishop Theodosius, then delivered the Commencement Address, 
stressing the nature of faith—a condition for overcoming all fears and 
uncertainties which frequently obscure true understanding of the pastoral 
ministry. 

FACULTY 

Fr. John Meyendorff: was the speaker at a Symposium on Christian Unity 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana (January 17). He also spoke on current relations 
between Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism at a Seminar organized by 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Trenton, in Princeton, New Jersey 
(March 20, 1974), and at St. John’s Seminary, Boston (March 26, 
1974). He delivered a paper on the notion of “Sister Churches” at a 
Theological Colloquium, held in Vienna, Austria, under the auspices 
of the Institute “Pro Oriente” (April 2, 1974); gave a lecture on 
“Byzantium and Russia in the Fourteenth Century” at the University 
of Maryland, University Park, Maryland (April 19, 1974); and spoke 
on “The Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union” at the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point (April 22, 1974). His book on “Byzantine 
Hesychasm. Historical, Theological and Social Problems” appeared at 
Variorum Reprints, London. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann: lectured on Alexander Solzhenitsyn at the 
University of California in Berkeley (February 5, 1974); at American 
University in Washington, D.C. (February 12, 1974); at Mary Washington 
College in Fredericksburg, Pa. (April 22, 1974); at Lafayette College 
(May 2, 1974); and at a Solzhenitsyn Symposium at Hunter College 
(May 4, 1974). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko: spoke on “The Holy Spirit” at Trinity Institute 
Conference-West in San Francisco (February 5, 1974); gave a retreat 
on “Repentance” to members of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church at Holy 
Cross Monastery in West Park, New York (March 15-17, 1974); 
discussed “The Demonic” at a Clergy Conference on the film “The 
Exorcist” sponsored by Trinity Institute in New York City (April 9, 
1974); and gave a lecture on “The Priesthood” at an Alumni Conference 
of General Seminary in New York City (April 22, 1974). 
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The Search For The Meaning Of Life 
In The Soviet Union* 


Dimitry Pospielovsky 


This article is a brief review of the two sides of philosophical 
inquiry in the post-Stalin Soviet Union, namely the studies that 
appeared in the official press and those that have appeared and 
are appearing in samizdat—Xht self-made press—the multiple 
essays, books, brochures, articles written by authors in the Soviet 
Union and circulated by hand in typescript owing to the severe 
censorship. 

The reader of this article will not find any significant presenta¬ 
tion or analysis of hard-core Marxist-Leninist “philosophy”; for 
with the frustration with the original goals of Marxist ideology and 
its social system, which became evident particularly after Stalin’s 
death and his subsequent debunking, all last traces of individual 
thought vanished from that school, which has been reduced to 
tedious repetitions, re-writings, and citations from the “classics” 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

True ideational and philosophical inquiries occasionally are to 
be found on the fringes of “legality,” seeping through onto the 
pages of the more specialized intellectual journals, and, much more 
so, on the pages of the samizdat press, the only really uncensored 
press of the Soviet Union. With the progressive reactionary suppres¬ 
sion and increased censorship of the late sixties to the present 
time, such “free thinking” as could be found in the official press 
earlier has been virtually squeezed out of it onto samizdat. Hence 

♦This article is a chapter from the forthcoming book by this author on 
the history of the post-Stalin Soviet society and dissent, tentatively called 
THE STORY OF A PHOENIX. 



the second part of this article is more “up-to-date” than the first, 
while both parts seek to demonstrate how the thinking intellectuals 
of today’s Soviet Union are moving towards Christianity and/or 
spirituaUty in general, away from materialism. 


science, philosophy and ideology in 

THE OFFICIAL PRESS 

Marxism claims to be an omniscient science, hence its basic 
philosophic premises should also guide scientific research and be 
applicable to the natural and social sciences, art and any scholarship 
whatsoever. It is precisely this interpretation that was given Marxism 
in the Soviet Union and to a greater or lesser degree in all the 
other professedly Marxist states. Hence the rehabilitation of modern 
physics and genetics—which under Stalin and partly under Khrush¬ 
chev had been branded as reactionary, bourgeois, clerical-idealistic, 
and even Fascist (genetics with its theory of inherited traits)— 
immediately reflected on the general situation of Marxist philosophy. 

In the natural sciences the longest-lasting battle for the concept 
of two sciences, a Marxist one and a bourgeois one—a battle that 
for a while appeared to have dealt a fatal blow to the science of 
genetics in Russia and which cost the lives of many brilliant 
scientists—was connected with the now notorious name of Lysenko 
and Lysenkoism. 

The discoveries of twentieth-century physics, the theory of 
relativity and quantum physics, which cast doubt over the Marxist 
view of the primacy of matter in the universe, were under Stalin 
also officially rejected and declared “bourgeois metaphysical 
idealism.” 

When the Soviet Union had been almost entirely engaged in 
applied engineering, building up basic industries in the thirties 
and again reconstructing them after the devastation of the war, 
it could still to some extent afford to theorize on the issue of two 
sciences. But when in the fifties and sixties proper scientific educa¬ 
tion of the growing ranks of professional workers became an 
absolute necessity in order to keep up with the dictates of the 
scientific revolution, the Soviet Union was forced openly to recognize 
the theories of Einstein and Planck, as well as the genetic theories 
of Mendel and Vavilov. This brought an end to the theory of two 
sciences, of a “socialist science” and a “bourgeois science.” This 
in itself was an important factor in the development and popular¬ 
ization among Soviet intelligentsia of the idea of the convergence of 
the socialist and capitalist systems as a whole. 

The downfall of Lysenko was a result of the pressure of the 
scientists, whose importance has been growing dong with the 
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increased complexity of technology and the Soviet Union’s com¬ 
mitment to economic competition with the West. Lysenko was 
finally discredited in 1965.^ In turn, his downfall undoubtedly 
intensified the process of freeing natural sciences and their teaching 
from ideological restrictions. This was formalized in the post- 
Khrushchev educational reforms, which included the rewriting of 
school textbooks, particularly in scientific subjects, in accordance 
with the latest discoveries in these fields. 

The opening of modem science to everyone, not just to a narrow 
circle of scientists, made the problem of reconciling it with the 
official ideology even more painful than before. Previously there 
was Lysenko for the masses and Einstein and Planck for the few, 
but maintaining this dichotomy proved too costly. Growth in the 
volume of scientific research demands ever greater numbers of 
scientists, and stratification in the education of scientists would 
inhibit the growth of talent within the profession. As one Soviet 
scientist wrote: 

In modern science the contradiction between the historically 
established sequence of assimilation of scientific knowledge and 
its totally different structure, as disclosed by the latest discoveries, 
marks an epoch in our understanding of the world. Obviously, it is 
high time we rebuilt our whole education from the very begin¬ 
ning, on the basis of the modem “picture of the world,” teaching 
students from the very beginning how to think in theoretically 
grouped, topological, and quantum images, instead of [the present 
practice of] teaching students classical physics and mathematics, 
and then having to reteach them towards the end of the university 
course, trying unsuccessfully to reconstruct their already established 
and even ossified patterns of acceptance of the world around 
them. This is particularly true of the education of specialists in 


^Khrushchev fought for Lysenko and his “school” to the last. One of 
the leading Soviet anti-Lysenkoites was authorized by the Communist 
Party Central Committee to write and publish an anti-Lysenko article in 
defence of genetics simultaneously with Khrushchev’s downfall. The whole 
story appears in Zhores Medvedev’s samizdat book, The Rise and Fall of 
Lysenkoj New York, 1971, particularly pp. 223-238. On p. 225 he states 
that Suslov in his speech at the Central Committee Plenum of 12-24 
October, 1964, inter alia attacked Khmshchev for continued support of 
Lysenkoism, suppression of genetics, and his attempt to abolish the Academy 
of Sciences because in 1963 it had refused to accept as full members Lysenko- 
Khrushchev candidates. 

An interesting article by a leading Soviet crystalographer appeared in 
1967, warning against totalitarianism (!) in science, where sometimes 
pseudo-scientific aggressive “schools” can monopolize science and cost many 
human lives. The reference is obviously to Lysenko’s and Stalin’s bloody purges 
of scientists. He pleads for freedom and autonomy in science, (Nikolai 
Belov, “Pod ten’iu paradoxov,” Literaturnaia gazeta, June 7, 1967). 
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such highly developed spheres of modern science as high-energy 
physics, molecular biology and cybernetics.® 


Now, how was this recognition of one single universal science, 
irrespective of world ideological differences, to be reflected in 
official ideology and philosophy? How could Marxism—with its 
simplistic (monistic and un-dialectical in its very essence) inter¬ 
pretation of the whole universe with everything animate and 
inanimate as one matter (material) which could be cognized by 
the five human senses—be reconciled with nuclear and astro-physics, 
with the theory of relativity?^ How could the Marxist theory that 
science and human thought are determined by economic needs 
and by labour be reconciled with the key role of science and 
intellect in our times, with the disinterested behaviour of great 
scientists and intellectuals, with non-recognition and non-acceptance 
of their discoveries, theories, and ideas by their contemporary 
generations of labourers, politicians, and administrators, which 
happens so often—with the fact that their ideas and discoveries 
clearly preceded the visible economic needs and labour processes? 
Some Soviet scientists and philosophers tried to overcome the 
difficulty about the cognition of the world by the senses, by claiming 
that modern sophisticated equipment was but an extension of the 
senses, like spectacles are an extension of human sight.^ But how, 
for instance, can telepathy be explained in these terms? Many 
experiments and tests of telepathy lately have been conducted by 
Soviet scientists. The existence of telepathy has been recognized 
but remains wholly unexplained in philosophic Marxist terms.® 
The issue of whether material production preceded thought 
-processes or vice-versa produced a very interesting and still 


*1. A. Akchurin et al, Voprosy filosofii. No. 11, November 1966. Cf. an 
interview with Mikhail Lavrent’ev, President of the Siberian Section of 
the Academy of Sciences, in which he complains that the “science” taught 
at Soviet universities is ten to twenty years behind modern science. Therefore 
there is such a shortage of qualified specialists, particularly in industry, 
that scientists find no recipients for their inventions or for new ideas 
suggested for practical application. See: “Ot idei do mashiny,” Literaturnaia 
gazeta. No. 1, January 1, 1970, p. 10. 

®A very convincing critique of Marxism in these terms has been made 
by the Russian Hegelian philosopher Boris Vysheslavtsev in his Filosofskaia 
nishcheta marxizma {The Philosophic Poverty of Marxism), Frankfurt: 
Posev, 1971. 

^Professor Fok, “Kvantovaia fizika i filosofskie problemy,” (“Quantum 
Physics and Philosophic Problems”), Vop, fil, No. 3, 1971, pp. 46-48. 

®Prof. L. L. Vasiliev, Vnushenie na rasstoianii, Moscow, 1962 (as cited 
in Rev. Sergei Zheludkov, Pochemu i ia khristianin?, samizdat, Frankfurt: 
Posev, 1973, pp. 110-111); also: Stanley Krippner and Richard Davidson, 
“Parapsychology in the USSR,” Saturday Review, March 18, 1972, pp. 56-60. 
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unresolved discussion in the Soviet philosophical press. Here, on 
the whole, Soviet-Marxist philosophers had to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Marxist doctrine of primacy of labour and of economic 
production had only a limited application. Argued one philosopher: 

.. .it would be wrong to think that material production will always 
remain the basis of spiritual production [i.e. intellectual work—D.P.]. 

In the sphere of spiritual production necessity loses its external 
alienated character, and in this freedom from external social 
necessity lies the enchanting beauty of scientific and artistic 
activity. And the greater the results of spiritual production, the 
freer they will be from compelling social necessity.,. the division 
of labour is free from social necessity and different from the 
social division of labour... Spiritual work has always been and 
remains universal, being the expression of human community.® 

The author thus argues that intellectual creativity is free from 
necessity, is not preceded or circumscribed by economic necessity 
or class interests, and that discoveries made within one class structure 
are fully inherited and developed within other class structures. 
Furthermore, by stating that spiritual cultural, intellectual, 

scientific) activity and values are universal, while material and 
economic ones may be limited to a definite class and class structure, 
he attaches a greater value to the former. 

As if replying to this article, Bonifatii Kedrov, one of the leading 
conservative Soviet philosophers, mildly criticized Engels’ thesis 
“that the demands of applied technology contribute much more 
to scientific progress than a dozen universities. He admits that 
this thesis has lost part of its validity today and concludes that it 
would be wrong on the basis of occasional misjudgments found in 
the Marxist classics either to reassess or question the essential theses 
of Marxism, Kedrov then appealed for the use of the dialectical 
approach to reconcile Marx and Engels with the realities of today, 
for although “science and technology have changed places... this 
is not identical to a transposal of cause and effect...: science, 
produced by the demands of material practice... has now begun 
to exercise a reverse influence, ever increasing in strength, on the 
very practice which gave birth to it, running ahead of the former 


*This was a posthumously published article by B. I. Shenkman (1903-62), 
formerly lecturer at the Plekhanov Institute of National Economy in Moscow. 
It appeared in Vop. fil, in December 1966 under the title “Dukhovnoe 
proizvodstvo i evo osobennost’” (“Spiritual Production and Its Peculiarity”), 
with a lengthy introduction and comments by the editors, stating inter alia: 
“The editors cannot agree with the author.. .material production retains 
its function as the basis of all spiritual forms” (p. 114). 
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in its steady advance/’^ In other words Kedrov admits, however 
indirectly, the priority of theory and intellect—that is, in the final 
analysis, of intuition—over practical work or material production.® 

Even more significant than Kedrov’s was the statement in 
Komsomolskaia pravda by A. M. Rumiantsev® that “individual 
propositions of Marxist-Leninist science may prove in the new 
conditions to be unacceptable or insufficiently exact.” Lenin had 
adapted Marxism to new conditions and the important thing is to 
preserve the continuity, and not discard the whole legacy on the 
grounds that some of it no longer applies. 

Finally Voprosy filos0^ in an editorial article recognized that 
the thinking process precedes labour: “The direction and character 
of the development of technology in many respects is determined 
by the progress of science.” This basic revision of Marxist philosophy 
appears not only in the opinions of individual Soviet philosophers, 
but also in official policy on philosophy. Again it is characteristic 
that this revision has been stated only in a specialized journal, not 
in a mass journal or even in Kommunist, the chief ideological organ 
of the party. 

Once it is recognized, in whatever oblique way, that labour and 
economics are not necessarily the stimuli of scientific research and 
of human thought in general, then irrational, metaphysical and 
other materialistically inexplicable sources of human thought-proces¬ 
ses—/.^. an intuitive origin of thought and science—have to be 
recognized. 


^Vop. fiL, No. 5, 1967, pp. 16-18. Kedrov had been one of Lysenko’s 
staunchest supporters at the height of his career but in the sixties Kedrov 
changed his position and attacked Lysenko (Novy mir. No. 1, 1965) for 
his destruction of the sciences. 

®Kedrov, in order to protect himself from accusations of “idealistic 
heresies,” here quotes the reports of the twenty-third Party Congress 
(Materialy XXIII sezda KPSS, p. 123): “Scientific research should define 
a timely and clear perspective for production, and progressive decisions.” 

Another Soviet philosopher, D. V. Guriev, tried to solve the problem 
of what came first in a more empirical way. According to him primitive 
labour preceded consciousness: that was not the conscious labour of men, 
but of the Australopithecines, who were not really human. Human labour, 
on the other hand, is a rational process, hence it is subject to thought 
and consciousness. At the same time, consciousness is an indispensable 
component of human activity. The whole question of precedence is misplaced: 
“Labour and consciousness, at the necessary moment, are companions.” 
(“Predshestvoval li trud soznaniiu?,” Vop, fiL, No. 2, 1967, pp. 58-65). 

®June 8, 1967. Rumiantsev is a high-ranking party ideologue and a 
vice-president of the Academy of Sciences, who often speaks with the voice 
of the party, although his defence of greater freedom for the intellectuals 
cost him the editorship of Pravda in 1965. See his article, “Partiia i intel- 
ligentsiia,” Pravda, February 21, 1965. 

^®No. 4, 1969. 
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Consequently, the term “intuition” had to be brought back into 
the philosophic and scientific lexicon, and even such terms as 
meta-science, meta-mathematics, and meta-logics, although “meta¬ 
physics” still remains a taboo which can be applied only as a 
critical-pejorative term appropriate for “bourgeois” philosophizing.^^ 

One Soviet scholar even stated that “.,. intuition is one of the 
mighty bases for scientific technological forecasting... the sole 
source of information, forestalling by the content of its information, 
that which is contained in ordinary scientific information.”'* Thus 
here appears a whole logical structure which should have been 
branded by orthodox Marxists as “clerical idealism”: first comes 
intuition, which is formulated into a theory either in the scientist’s 
mind or on paper, and then transformed into experiments and 
experimental models. These finally are applied to actual technological 
processes and to labour. Labour then becomes the final effect, or at 
best a junior partner, not the cause of tliinking. 

Attempts, however, have been made to marry dialectical 
materialism with modern science and intuitivism by stating that 
Marxism is neither rationalism nor irrationalism but dialectical 
rationalism, which presupposes and accepts the existence of both 
elements in the natural phenomena. Here, for instance, imperfections 
of nature and negative side-effects of the rational acts of man 
are termed as irrational “regularities of life.” But then the author, 
a conservative Soviet Marxist philosopher, has to admit obliquely 
that such an explanation would hardly satisfy many modem 


^^But what is meta-science, meta-mathematics, meta-logic, if not more 
limited and specified versions of the original term metaphysics?! See these 
terms, for instance, in P. V. Kopnin’s “O prirode i osobennostiakh filosofskovo 
znaniia” (“On the Nature and the Specifics of Philosophic Cognition”), 
Vop. fiL No. 4, 1969, p. 123. Also: I. B. Novik, “Nekotorye aspekty 
vzaimootnosheniia filosofii i estestvoznaniia,” Vop. fiL, No. 9, 1969, 
pp. 109-14. A leading Soviet biologist, V. A. Engelgardt, repeats a purely 
“metaphysical” formula of Plato, that a sum is more than its components 
for it also contains the unknown element “and” (two and two), and says 
that the sciences and philosophy face now the objective of searching for 
that “and.” (“Put’ ot prostovo k slozhnomu v poznanii iavlenii zhizni,” 
Vop. fiL No. 11, 1970, pp. 104-05). 

A Soviet physicist, V. F. Turchin (“Sumasshedshiie teorii i metanauka,” 
Vop. fil., No. 5, 1968, p. 122) refers to an aphorism of the Danish physicist. 
Nils Bohr, that a new theory must sound mad to turn out true, and he 
elaborates that “mad” should be understood as “coming from nowhere.” 
This brings us back to the basic thesis of the Bible, that God created 
the world from nothing. 

^*Dr. of economics, G. M. Dobrov, “Kriterii vybora” (“Criterion of 
Choice”), Priroda, No, 1, January, 1969, p. 10. See also the brochure: 
A. S. Karmin, E. P. Khaikin, Tvorcheskaia intuitsiia v nauke (Creative 
Intuition in Science), Moscow: “Znanie” 1971. 
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scientists, for he writes that owing to the uncertainties and lack of 
definitive answers in modern science, “some foreign physicists have 
begun to represent nature as God playing dice and thus determining 
the probability of this or that process.” Admitting that the con¬ 
temporary scientific revolution has given a new impetus to irrational¬ 
ism and intuitivism, he liberally quotes from Henri Bergson and 
Nikolai Lossky, leading twentieth-century intuitivist philosophers, 
showing that intuitivism leads directly to belief in God. And his 
only argument against it is a restatement of the Marxist contention— 
badly compromised, as discussed above—that labour precedes 
thought.'^ Thus he shows the stultifying limitations and closed circle 
of Marxist philosophizing. 

The recognition of intuition and of the primary importance of a 
socially and economically un-predetermined thinking process of 
the individual, threw the whole issue of historical determinism and 
alienation of man into question. In the course of discussion on the 
interrelationship of science and philosophy, physicists pointed to 
“quantum-mechanical indeterminism” and claimed that this indeter¬ 
minism was not limited to quantum mechanics but was applicable 
to other phenomena as well, where accidentality plays a much 
greater role than Marxists previously had claimed.^^ 

So also, if scientists and other intellectuals can be intellectually 
ahead of their society, if their work is not conditioned by society, 
then this same principle can be applied in a greater or lesser degree 
to any human being. Then probably alienation also is not entirely 
determined by social conditions, as claimed originally by Marx. 
Leading non-Soviet Marxist-revisionists have maintained for some 
time that the Marx’s theory of alienation of the individual from 
society in an organized state applies not only to “capitalism,” but 
also to socialist states, with their huge state bureaucracies. The 
issue was partly recognized even by some Soviet philosophers; and 
one of them, Maria Petrosian, stated: “The alienation of man is 
not eliminated by the mere appearance of socialism.”^® It was even 
recognized that much could be learnt from “bourgeois” philosophy, 
since “the main subjects [of philosophy] remain the basic problems 
of existence, the relationship between the human subject and the 
objective world. . . [and thus] cannot be reduced to class interests.”^® 


^®Kopnin, “O ratsionarnom i irratsionarnom” (“On the Rational and 
the Irrationar), Vop. fil, No. 5, 1968, pp. 114-20. 

^^Dmitrii Blokhintsev, a distinguished Soviet physicist, “O fizicheskikh 
osnovakh kvantovoi mekhaniki” (“On the physical foundations of quantum 
mechanics”), Vop. fil, No. 3, 1969, p. 134. 

^®Maria Petrosian at the Belgrade symposium devoted to the one 
hundredth anniversary of the publication of the first volume of Das Kapital, 
in Politika, Belgrade, May 24, 1967. 

fil., No. 9, 1967, pp. 118-21. 
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The revival of interest in the young Marx in revisionist circles in 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser degree in Hungary and 
Poland, and in the ranks of some Marxist philosophers of the 
West, was no doubt also inspired by the fear of Stalinism and the 
attempt to “save face” for communism by finding ammunition 
against Stalinism in the early Hegelian, idealistic Marx. In the 
Soviet Union discussion on the causes and reasons for the “cult 
of personality” was not allowed to develop that far,^^ although 
Pravda^^ published the demand for such discussion made by Togliatti 
in his will. However the fact that all the his of Stalinism were 
blamed, in a most un-Marxist fashion, on one single person may 
have led, paradoxically, to a sharpening of interest in the human 
person in Soviet philosophic and sociological writing and in literature. 
In fact, one could even argue that the revival of sociology, psychology, 
critical theories of education, and critical economic thought—leading 
to economic reform itself, with its emphasis on the individual- 
derived, to some extent, from the above factors. 

Among examples of this type of writing could be mentioned a 
sympathetic analysis of anthropocentric theories, in which these 
theories are recognized as legitimate attempts to solve the philo¬ 
sophical problems of progress and development.^® Somewhat similar 
problems were raised by I. F. Kariakin’s penetrating analysis of 
Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment, Contrary to Marxism, the 
author recognizes the existence of “absolute” evil, of evil acts which 
cannot be justified by any noble aims. He considers that Dostoevsky’s 
central message was the assertion of the existence of such unjust¬ 
ifiable evil, and not the social theme of material poverty usually 
ascribed to him by official Soviet critics. Dostoevsky’s other 
message, according to Kariakin, was a protest against an “arith¬ 
metical” approach to the human being. In every human being, writes 
Kariakin, “should be seen. .. the eternity of a new unrepeatable 
world.” Whereas the “arithmetical” logic runs: ''One hundred is 
more than one, this thought masks another one. . . only I am greater 
than a hundred, a thousand, more than a million. Therefore, [I] am 
allowed everything...” It is against this logic that Dostoevsky 
protested, according to Kariakin.*® The parallel between this logic 


may also be possible that the idea of looking for the truth in the 
early Marx appealed less to the Soviet Marxist scholars as a result of 
their experience of “Marxism in practice,” their disillusionment and frustra¬ 
tion with it and its dogmatic interpretations. There has, however, been some 
revival of interest in the young Marx among clandestine intellectual youth 
groups in the USSR. 

^^Pravda, September 10, 1964. 

^^Vop, fil„ No. 9, 1967, pp. 137-146. 

pp. 148-149. His article on Dostoevsky in connection with the 
159th anniversary of his birth (Novy mir No. 11, 1971) follows the same 
pattern of thought. 
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and that of any totalitarian dictatorship could hardly escape the 
author, or his readers. 

The problem of the individual human person and society, and 
hence of social sciences generally, is one of the central ideological 
problems of the Soviet Union. But its fulsome discussion in the 
official press is detrimentally circumscribed by multiple ideological 
taboos. At least one author, a brilliant Sinologist, Hindologist, and 
social philosopher, Grigorii Pomerants, overstepped the permissible 
limits of discussion with the result that only one of his major 
articles on the subject appeared in the official press, whereupon 
he was forced to continue his theories on the pages of samizdat 
publications. 

Pomerants sees as the source of alienation of man the dis¬ 
appearance of the feast (holiday, fiesta, carnival—all these combined 
as different aspects of one thing) from human life and its replacement 
by the priority of work and action. Alienation is the sense of separa¬ 
tion from the Universe, the loss of a sense of wholeness and integrity, 
the division and compartmentalization of life into separate and 
mutually alienated sequences of activities: work, entertainment, 
consumption of food, and even perhaps a few hours for the church. 
Essentially alienation is subordination to time, and hence loss of 
sense of and contact with Eternity. Only in the fulness of reliving 
of a religious mystical holiday-feast does man lose the limiting 
effect of time on his life and experiences a mystical oneness with 
Eternity, with the Creation, with the Universe.^ “Time becomes 
foremost only when a loss of the living sense of eternity is experi¬ 
enced.” He adds that without an hour in church Christmas as the 
feast of carols and joy becomes senseless; thereby he points out 
that tolerating and observing holiday traditions but depriving them 
of their essential mystical religious content will not realty make 
man happy or save him from the typical sense of boredom of the 
modern secularized human being, which is the real essence of 
alienation.®® 

Only in the fulness of the genuine religious holiday is there a 
timeless fusion of the tragic, the serious-mystical, the joyful happiness 
of festivity, and even the carnival, which in their fusion are the 
wholeness of being and existence. Liturgy is the full expression of 
this undivided culture, writes Pomerants, and “Masses deprived of 
[religious! holidays turn into savages.”®® 


®^*“Kamavarnoe’ i ‘ser’ioznoe’” (“The ‘Carnival* and the ‘Serious’”), 
Narody Azii i Afriki, Moscow, No. 2, February 1968, pp. 107-16; “Po povodu 
dialoga” (“Concerning a Dialogue”) and “Chelovek niotkuda” (“A Man 
from Nowhere”), both in his samizdat collection Neopublikovannoe, Frank¬ 
furt/M, 1972, pp. 236-44 and 138-42 respectively. The above and the 
following summarizes ideas expressed in all three of the works. 

®®“Kamavarnoe. . .p. 109 and “Po povodu...,” p. 238. 

^^Ibid,, p. 238. 
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This full emersion in timeless holiday-making, wedding man 
with the universe, he sees among the Africans and in many aspects 
of Buddhism. In the Christian world, as already pointed out, he 
sees the Liturgy (and the icon) and the carnivals associated with 
religious holidays as the essentiis of the same sense of man’s time¬ 
less unity with the universe; and already in the disappearance of the 
carnival in the North-European secularizing Protestant tradition he 
recognizes the way towards that atomization and artificial limitation 
of man which in modern times led to the concept of alienation. 

Pomerants’ interpretation of alienation goes a long way from 
Marx; so far, indeed, that its discussion could not be continued on 
the pages of the official press. And no other interesting or intel¬ 
lectually revealing issues have been raised in printed philosophic 
works touching on the problem of the alienation of man. 

This is not the case with the problem of “science and con¬ 
vergence”; for the moral issues of science and of the socio-ethical 
responsibilities of scientists are being raised in the press. One of 
the most striking of these articles is by a professor in the field of 
cybernetics, lu. Shreider. His thesis is that science can be and 
too often is turned into a religion, to which everything can be 
sacrificed. He draws on the mor^ authorities of the Jesuit Teilhard 
de Chardin and the Russian Orthodox priest, Professor P. Florensky 
(an ex-professor of mathematics at Moscow University, who perished 
in a Soviet concentration camp), the Gospels, and Thomas Aquinas 
to develop his thesis that a scientist should be limited in his experi¬ 
ments by an ethic deriving from love of humanity and the concept 
that the human being is not a means but an end in itself. There 
are values higher than rationality. From the purely rational point of 
view, writes Shreider, it would be justifiable for a doctor to use 
the heart of an imbecile to resurrect a scholar, but from the moral 
point of view this is murder. If rationality is accepted as the criterion, 
then there will be no end to the perpetration of crimes against 
humanity. In other words, he places the unrationalizable spiritual 
basis of life, morality, and human and social relations at the basis 
of things. In one place, in fact, Shreider refers approvingly to 
Teilhard de Chardin in the following terms; 

... it was precisely his attempt to approach from modern scientific 
positions the theory of the single converging evolutionary develop¬ 
ment of the Universe, where there is no more room for thermal 
death and destruction but only an optimistic picture of an intelligent 
development of the World, that brought him posthumous fame.*^ 


^Novy mir, No. 10, 1969, p. 225, and elsewhere. See also an interesting 
article by the geneticist V. Efroimson, “The Family Tree of Altruism” 
(“Rodoslovnaia artruizma”) Novy mir. No. 10, 1971, pp. 193-213, where 
the author tries to prove that through the ages mankind has been evolving 
concepts of virtue, mutual aid, love for each other, honesty through survival 
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Note the reference to convergence, here receiving a metaphysical 
content: convergence in Eternity, convergence in God; this is the 
context in which Teilhard de Chardin used the term, and Shreider 
makes this obvious in his statement as well. 

The same subject—the necessity to subordinate science to human 
ethics in order that it serve humanity and not vice versa—was raised 
by another scholar. Academician M. Volkenshtein, who stressed 
that the language of the scientists living under different ideological 
systems is the same; in science the convergence concept is a fait 
accompli, hence the interests of the scientists of both worlds are 
the same. Although Volkenshtein refers to the “imperialists” in his 
warnings that “the enemies of humanity” can make use of science 
and that this would be catastrophic to humanity, his message to 
the Soviet reader is obvious, particularly when in conclusion he 
says that much hinders the process of unification of the different 
spheres science, as well as the sciences and the arts, the sciences 
and the humanities, into one “Science of men”: “The slowness of 
the destruction of the routine of school and university education. . . 
Dogmatism of some philosophers. .. 

An overall complaint of Soviet philosophers, that sounded louder 
and louder until being forced out onto the pages of samizdat by 
censorship, was about the paralyzing effects of isolation and the 
lack of free flow of information on the state of Soviet scholarship 
in general and of Soviet philosophy in particular. Reports on the 
International Philosophic Congress in Vienna in 1968 were full of 
such complaints. Even in Marxism, it was stated, western philos¬ 
ophers have done more original, thorough, and better work than 
the Soviets. Questions of Marxist and non-Marxist humanism, 
correlation between the class and the all-human elements in 
various doctrines “are being analysed in our country extremely 
hesitantly, in a most general way, particularly the analysis and 
assessment of contemporary social movements and ideological doc¬ 
trines.” The author criticized Soviet philosophers for their simplistic 
efforts to explain existing Marxist pluralism as the “evil deeds of 
some individuals... as ‘not understanding’, a ‘superficial approach’, 
etc. .. . Without a thorough elaboration of these problems our 
critical arguments directed against the devotees of ‘many marxisms’ 


of the fittest, e.g. marital faithfulness preserved the family from venereal 
diseases and hence produced a healthy stock, while a promiscuous family’s 
stock was sick and thus died away. While one can agree or disagree with 
this genetic optimism, what is interesting in his concept is that he sees 
solidarity and harmony, not mutual struggle and antagonisms, as the main 
constructive components of the evolution of life, survival, and progress. 
Efroimson was strongly supported by Academician B. Astaurov, President of 
the All-Union Society of Geneticists, in a follow-up article, “Homo Sapiens 
et Humanus,” Novy mir, No. 10, 1971, pp. 215-24; but attacked by the 
dogmatists: Novy mir. No. 5, 1972. 
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will not emerge from the framework of moralizing orations and 
threatening preaching.” In the field of the correlation of science 
and ideology as well, the author conceded, Soviets were behind their 
non-communist confreres; and as the cause of this backwardness he 
points to the history of the ideological battles over science in the 
USSR. Furthermore, Soviet philosophers are not acquainted with 
western philosophers, their concepts or their terminology, the author 
stated; hence they simply fail to understand their arguments. Besides, 
the development of philosophic schools and ideas “since the second 
half of the last century. . . remains for us a ‘terra incognita’.”®® 

Obviously such ideological polyphony was too great a dissonance 
for the general party line, particularly after the suppression of the 
Czechoslovak experiment. And a clamp-down began, although 
Voprosy filosofii, judging by its contents in 1972 and 1973, was to 
some extent spared the general fate. Its contents still remain varied 
and there still can be found debates on the interrelationship of 
modern science and philosophy, etc. But these now are couched in 
such woolly, quasi-professional jargon and style, that the issues 
being debated and theses defended remain outside the realm of a 
lay reader. Hence, the journal seems now to have lapsed into the 
description cited above in connection with science: Einsteins for the 
few, Lysenkos for the masses; so also Voprosy filosofii for the few 
scientists and the unified, undebatable party line for the masses 
(includine rank-and-file educated people). 

On November 27, 1969, a directive was worked out for Soviet 
philosophers by the USSR Academy of Sciences Presidium, which 
called on the philosophers to strictly adhere to the official philosophy 
and to bring modem scientific discoveries into the ideological line 
by explaining them in terms of dialectical materialism, and also 
to concentrate on “criticism of modern bourgeois philosophy. .. 

This was followed by the creation of The Philosophic Society of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in December, 1971. It may 
be of interest that the word truth was never mentioned at the Soviet 
Philosophers’ Congress establishing this society, whereas it is 
usually considered that the aim of philosophy is the pursuit of tmth. 
Instead, it was declared that the aim of the Society is “a broader 
attraction of Soviet philosophers to the oral and printed propaganda 
of the Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung . .. Soviet philosophers 
must carry on the struggle against revisionist tolerant tendencies 


*®*‘Nauka liudei” (“A Science of Men”), Novy mir, No. 11, 1969, 
pp. 200-203. 

N. Mitrokhin, “Zametki o filosofskom kongresse” (“Notes on the 
Philosophic Congress”), Vop. fil., No. 1, 1969, pp. 137-45. 

^^See Vop. fit., No. 3, March 1970, pp. 139-42. It is interesting that the 
directive was published in the philosophical journal with a four-month 
delay. Apparently there was considerable opposition to it in the ranks of 
even the official Soviet philosophers. 
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towards religion, against all concessions to the religious Weltanschau¬ 
ung'"^^ 

The statute mentions among the rights of Soviet philosophers 
the right “to participate in creative discussions of topical problems 
of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and of scientific communism.” But 
the duty of the members is “to actively participate in development 
of topical problems of philosophy and of scientific communism, to 
take part in the propaganda of the achievements of Soviet philosophy, 
to carry on the struggle against bourgeois ideology and revisionist 
perversions and dogmatic interpretations of Marxism-Leninism.”^® 

At the same time a violent campaign against all theories of 
convergence—of the “washing away” of differences between different 
ideologies in an age of the uniformizing scientific revolution—was 
stepped up in the Soviet press, including the chief philosophic 
journal, which in 1972 had the following new sections added to it: 
“Social Contradictions of Capitalism and the Ideational Struggle,” 
“On the Dialectics of Social Processes,” “Criticism of the Con¬ 
temporary Bourgeois Philosophy and Sociology.” Although the press 
did not dare mention that many Soviet intellectuals were in favour 
of convergence, as shown by citations above, and although Andrei 
Sakharov’s theories of convergence so far have been only once 
directly attacked in a Soviet newspaper,®® it is clear to many readers 
that attacks on “renegades” R. Garaudy or Ralph Fischer—the 
leading western Marxist revisionists, expelled respectively from the 
French and the Austrian Communist Parties—actually have had 
in mind the liberal Russian intelligentsia, which is of much greater 
concern to Soviet ideologues than the non-Soviet writers.®^ 


*®F. V. Konstantinov’s report to the Congress, Vop. fit., No. 1, 1972, 
pp. 25-39. 

®®Full text of the statute published in Vop. fiL, No. 2, 1972, pp. 142-45. 
See also D. Pospielovsky, “The Philosophic Society of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, 64/72, March 15, 
1972. 

®®The attacking article is by the chief editor of Literaturnaia gazeta, 
Alexander Chakovsky, in that newspaper of February 14, 1973. 

®‘On earlier statements of Soviet scholars in defence of convergence see: 
D. Pospielovsky, “Teorii konvergentsii i ikh protivniki” (“Convergence 
Theories and Their Opponents”), R. L. Research, 359/69, 30 October, 1969; 
and by the same author: “A Note on Convergence, ‘Yedinyi potok,’ etc.,"* 
R. L. Research, 22/70, January 26, 1970; and “Official Soviet Views on 
Peaceful Coexistence and Ideological Confrontation,” R. L. Research, March 
27, 1972. 

For examples of latest attacks on the revisionist “renegades” in Voprosy 
filosofii, see for instance the series of articles by the Soviet orthodox philos¬ 
opher, Kh. N. Momdjan, beginning with his “Filosofiia renegatstva,” Vop. 
fil, No. 11, 1972, pp. 209-33. Similar in style is G. Khromushin’s “Nauchno- 
teknicheskaia revolutsiia i ideologicheskaia bor’ba” (“The Scientific Revolu¬ 
tion and the Ideological Struggle”), Novy mir, No. 3, 1972, pp. 160-74. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN SAMIZDAT 

We have seen already how Soviet scholars were approaching, 
from different directions, the issue of the necessity of mutual con¬ 
vergence between the two social systems. Writers and other repre¬ 
sentatives of the arts were suggesting that political coexistence 
should be extended to cultural, i.e, ideological, coexistence; philos¬ 
ophers were complaining that the artificial isolation of the Soviet 
Union was having a petrifying effect on Soviet philosophy and 
thought. But the strongest line of argument in favour of opening 
up of frontiers and of ideological, cultural, and political convergence 
was in the hands of the natural scientists, particularly after the 
fall of Lysenko. Marxism claimed that social sciences were just as 
“scientific” and scientifically determinable as the natural sciences, 
and reflected the laws and regularities of the latter. Well, as long 
as there were two sets of natural sciences—the “false” bourgeois 
one and the “true” socialist one, with Lysenko, Viliams, and 
Michurin at the helm—so equally two sets of social sciences and 
two sets of culture, and hence of ideology, could be justified. But 
after 1965 the pretense was given up. It was officially recognized 
that there is only one single universal science, totally independent 
from all class distinctions, and to make things “worse” this natural 
science turned out to be the one that had been propagated and 
developed by the “bourgeoisie,” while the truly Marxist, proletarian, 
environmentalist science of Lysenko and Co. had to be recognized 
as nothing but black magic and charlatanism. 

Why then should social sciences, philosophy, culture and 
ideology—which should reflect the natural sciences and follow their 
pattern—remain strictly environmentalist? Why should they part 
suddenly with the pattern of the natural sciences and still d&fer 
in accordance with classes and socio-political systems? This surely 
lacked logic. Hence, it stood to reason that the natural scientists 
became particularly vocal in proposing the withering away of bar¬ 
riers and a convergence of the two systems, as already partly 
illustrated in the previous section. This discussion, strictly circum¬ 
scribed in the official press, moved over into samizdaty where it 
could be aired without the aid of an Aesopian language. 

Two names particularly stand out in this connection: Andrei 
Sakharov and Zhores Medvedev—an outstanding Soviet geneticist 
now living in Britain, having been deprived of Soviet citizenship 
while on a scholarly visit to England in 1973. 

Zhores Medvedev uses purely “utilitarian” scientific reasons in 
his arguments against isolationism. From concrete examples from the 
last fifty years of the history of Soviet science and technology he 
shows its inevitable backwardness and a growing technological 
gap between the Soviet Union and the developed non-communist 
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countries. Owing to poor information on scientific developments, 
discoveries, and experiments going on in the world, the rate of 
duplication of these in the Soviet Union is between 80% and 90%, 
the number of “re-inventions” having risen from 40% in 1946 to 
85% in 1961, whereas in the US and Britain such accidental 
duplication owing to gaps in information is kept at 10% to 20% 
of all scientific work. He points out that modern scientific experi¬ 
ments are so costly that this repetitiveness costs the Soviet Union 
billions of dollars. Meanwhile the state tries to save on foreign 
exchange by banning individual subscription to foreign scientific 
journals and by substituting for this centralized subscription to a 
single copy of a given journal, which is illegally (from the inter¬ 
national copyright point of view) centrally xeroxed and distributed 
to the relevant institutions. The xeroxing is done otily after a 
careful censoring of the publication, cutting out all articles with 
any criticism, say, of Soviet science. The whole process takes between 
four and seven months, by which point much of the information 
contained in the journal and at last read by the relevant Soviet 
scientist may have become outdated.^^ 

He convincingly calculates that of every one hundred Soviet 
scientists invited by their western colleagues to pay scholarly visits 
abroad, only two to three manage to receive exit visas. The result 
of this isolation has been practically no progress in technology, 
equipment, and methods of work in whole sections of Soviet natural 
sciences since before the Revolution, as witnessed by some visiting 
foreign scholars.^® 

In conditions of isolation, of lack of mutual cooperation between 
the scientists of the Soviet Union and the rest of the world, of 
lack of free flow of information and exchange, the only option 
left for the Soviet Union is to “steal” and imitate or copy western 
equipment. And Medvedev cites concrete examples of such copying 
in the Soviet Union, which inevitably does not close but increases 
the technological gap; for modem scientific equipment is so complex, 
made of such complex material, that by the time the production 
of a machine has been mastered, the machine becomes outdated and 
superseded by more advanced models in the West. One example 
is of certain molecular centrifuges, the German model of which 
was brought into the USSR in 1947, when it was decided to copy 


®®Zh. Medvedev, The Medvedev Papers, “Fruitful Meetings Between 
Scientists of the World,” London: Macmillan, 1972; the Russian edition: 
“Mezhdunarodnoe sotrudnichestvo uchionykh...pp. 150-58. For similar 
data and similar pessimistic conclusions about the isolationism and back¬ 
wardness of Soviet scholarship see the only legal publication encountered 
by this author to treat the subject in such detail: V. V. Nalimov and Zm. 
Mulchento, Naukometriia (“Science-metrics”), Moscow, 1969. 

®®Zh. Medvedev, loc. cit,, pp. 141 and 188-90. 
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and to begin to produce an exact replica in the Soviet Union. The 
whole process took such a long time that Soviet factory production 
of the centrifuge began only in 1960, by which time it was so 
hopelessly outdated and its capacity so low, complicated, and costly 
in comparison with new western models that Soviet scientific 
establishments refused to purchase it, preferring to import US 
models. Yet the production of the Soviet model went on and finally 
by 1968 thousands of accumulated centrifuges were distributed 
free of charge, but still remained unused.^'^ 

The complexity of modern science is such that it is not enough 
to recognize the universality of science and its independence from 
political systems. There must also be an international differentiation 
of research to minimize duplication and repetition. ITiis can be 
achieved only in conditions of very close and permanent inter¬ 
national cooperation of scientists, where scientists alone can decide 
among themselves which laboratories in which countries are going 
to undertake research into certain problems. Only in these condi¬ 
tions can scientific progress be assured and costs kept at a minimum. 
This, as Medvedev points out, is impossible in conditions of existing 
political and ideological barriers. This line of argument eventually 
brings Medvedev to the following conclusion: 

. . .we must reorganize and normalize also the system of inter¬ 
national scientific, technical, and intellectual cooperation in general 
.. .Introducing legal guarantees in inter-state scientific and technical 
links, we must also introduce firm legal guarantees into the sphere 
of personal contacts of Soviet scientists with citizens of other 
countries. Legal norms must be introduced where up to now 
administrative arbitrariness rules.. .the existence of other nations 
and lands with whatever form of political, economic and cultural 
structure, is beneficial for each country. Harmful to international 
cooperation of nations and states are only fanatical, extremist 
regimes, no matter whether their base is capitalist or communist. 

It is under these regimes aggressiveness develops, desire to dominate 
the world.. . between socialist and capitalist countries there can be 
both acute animosity as well as most sincere friendship.. 

He quotes cases of conflicts between socialist states (China, 
Yugoslavia, Soviet Union), and cooperation between these; cases of 
conflicts between capitalist states, and cooperation between these; 


^Ibid., pp. 202-04. 

^^Ibid., pp. 38-39 and 206-08. A fascinating part of the book is the 
story of the clandestine reconstruction of genetics carried out mainly by 
Professor N. Timofeev-Resovsky (recently released from prison) through 
clandestine summer camps in the Urals between 1955 and the early sixties, 
attended by hundreds of scientists and graduates living in tents and attending 
lectures and seminars in the open air, and mostly paying for the organization 
of these camps out of their own pockets (p. 105 and elsewhere). 
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conflicts between Arab states, and the case of Soviet support for 
semi-feudal Arab states and its activity against socialist Israel, to 
show that ideological similarity or difference is almost irrelevant 
as far as international relations are concerned, hence they should 
not be made a reason for prevention of international cultural, 
scientific, economic, and human links. 

Sakharov’s arguments in favour of opening up of frontiers are 
basically similar, except that he dwells more explicitly on the idea 
of a political convergence of the two systems, without which he 
sees the end of world civilization as the only prospect for humanity, 
either through nuclear conflict or as the result of progressive 
impoverishment of the underdeveloped world, leading to mass 
world starvation and the rise of the starving Asians, Africans, and 
South Americans against the developed world/® 

Although such concepts as a super-tax on developed nations 
to save the underdeveloped ones, the request for democratization 
and abolition of censorship, the idea of international solidarity and 
of eventual achievement of a world government preached by 
Sakharov are highly ethical concepts, it is characteristic of the 
intellectual climate of current Russian dissident opinion that most 
of the authors responding to Sakharov’s Progress^ Coexistence and 
Intellectual Freedom criticized him for underemphasizing the 
ethical element of freedom. 

Intellectual freedom, they say, is an ethical concept based on 
Christian values. 

Political calamities which shook our society in the twentieth 
century have removed Christianity as a basic ideological force 
of our society. . . The new materialist ideology has not and could 
not replace these values. A moral vacuum has been created. In 
society this has caused a moral division of the human person. 

A show-morality—external, pretentiously collectivist—on the one 
hand; and the underground, inner, primaevally rapacious, egotistic 
morality on the other. This had produced a society with an external, 
mechanical solidarity, which in actual reality is based on the 
individual who has been alienated from society, who fears his 
neighbour, who feels himself to be insignificant and lonesome 
before the huge machine of the state. 


®®It is indicative of Sakharov’s own ideational evolution that, in a 
discussion at least a year before the writing of his Progress on the inter¬ 
relationship of scientists and politics in the modern world, his position was 
still obviously anti-western and he blamed international tensions mostly on 
the US. (See Politicheskii Dnevnik, March 30, 1967, Amsterdam, 1972, 
pp. 197-205); in 1968 he was obviously much more critical of the Soviet 
Union, and now, he declares, he has lost all faith in socialism and has 
become a liberal {Posev, 8, 1973, as cited before). 

^’'“Nadeiatsia ili deistvovat?” (“To Hope or to Act?”), a response to 
Sakharov by the Estonian Technical Intelligentsia, Radio Liberty Samizdat 
Archive, No. 70, pp. 1-2. 
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A moral rebirth of society alone can overcome so-called Stalinism, 
they say. Authors of one letter, a group of engineers, see this 
development of a new social morality and ethics as the main duty 
of the intelligentsia and the scientists; while a priest, the author of 
another letter, also insisting that it is the moral duty of the intel¬ 
ligentsia and particularly of the scientists who carry a greater 
weight with the authorities, sees the possibility of such a moral 
revival only in return to Christianity, which is the sole cradle of 
real freedom and of the concept of respect for the human being. 
Regarding the Soviet system he says that it is “a great historical 
experiment on the theme of: WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO A 
GREAT NATION IF IT IS DEPRIVED OF INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM?” And his own answer is: “the nation will cease to 
be great.” Meaning the spiritual greatness of the people, he illustrates 
his thought by pointing to the sorry spectacle of culture, literature, 
art, and human thought under the Soviet system: quick degradation 
of nearly all talented writers, except such extremely strong personal¬ 
ities as Solzhenitsyn.®® 

Thus in samizdat we see the same “full circle” of thought patterns 
as in the open press, only much more explicitly stated: from 
utilitarian arguments in defence of economic, technological, and 
scientific progress, to human freedom, to the recognition of absolute 
and unreducible ethics—recognition of alienation of the human being 
in a materialist society and of the special responsibility to human 
society of intellectuals and scientists, in our age of new scientific 
revolution and of inevitable growing dependance of whole states 
on the socioethical behaviour of scientists.®® 

One of the external stimuli that may have led at least partly 
to Sakharov’s Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom, with 
his subsequent full-scale entry into the activities of political dissent, 
could have been the already mentioned discussion in which a leading 
Soviet journalist, Ernst Genry, an expert on Naziism and Fascism, 
raised the point that it was unbearable that the role of scientists 
in world politics today should be completely disproportionate to 
the role that science plays in the world as a whole. He stated that 
the time has come for “scientists to demand a greater influence 
on the fate of world,” that it was high time they ceased to play 


®*Rev. Sergei Zheludkov, “K razmyshleniiam ob intellectuarnoi svobode” 
(“More on Thoughts concerning Intellectual Freedom. A reply to Sakharov”), 
Vestnik RSKhD, No. 94, Paris, 1969, pp. 46-57. 

®®For instance: Zorin and Alexeev, Vremia ne zhdet {Time Will Not 
Wait) Leningrad: samizdat, 1969; Frankfurt/M., 1970, pp. 45-46. 
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the role of speechless servants of politicians, producing lethal 
weapons and having no political control over them.'*® 

Pomerants, also mentioned earlier, developed a whole theory 
of social evolution towards an eventual society dominated by 
scientists and intellectuals. In this he sees the only possibility for 
an optimistic future for humanity. For, with all their faults, “where 
the intelligentsia is free, there freedom is open to everybody. Where 
the intelligentsia is enslaved, all the others are slaves. .. the demand 
for freedom of speech arises only from its ranks. Samizdat lives 
only in its midst. Neither the working class, nor peasants, nor the 
bureaucracy needs freedom of speech to the extent that these are 
required by the scientist and by the writer. . , 

But even a superficial acquaintance with Zhores Medvedev’s 
book on the conditions of life and work of Soviet scientists and 
their total control by the political and scientific apparatchiks— 
where only two to three percent of leading Soviet scientists ever 
get a chance to go abroad and to meet their scholarly colleagues 
abroad, where an internationally renowned scientist can be insulted 
at any time by a regular party bureaucrat—shows how far the above 
theories are from realization, in the Soviet Union at least."*^ This 
brings us back to the necessity of deeper philosophical, sociological 
and political analysis of the state of humanity, human society and 
Soviet ideology itself, and demonstrates the insufficiency of such 
de-ideologized, universalist and “mechanically-convergist” theorizing. 
This has been realized by Sakharov himself. What, then, is the 
current state of philosophic studies in samizdat? 

Experience of the apocalyptic calamities of our century— 
Leninism, Hitlerism, Stalinism, control of power by tiny groups 
manipulating the masses—has shaken, in the Soviet Union at least, 
to the very foundations such popular nineteenth-century philosophic 
concepts as: belief in rationalism and rationality as the main motive 
powers of man’s behaviour, belief in historical determinism and 
the existence of some objective laws governing social processes. 
At the same time such concepts as personalism and the belief that 
personalities and small elites are actually the moving and determining 
agents of history, have largely replaced the concepts of collectivism, 
populism, historicism. 

This is visible even in official Soviet writing. The very attitude 
to Stalin in Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization was wholly anti-collectivist 
and anti-determinist: the personality of Stalin was solely blamed 
for all the faults of the Soviet system. But in the officid writing 


^®“Dialog mezhdu publitsistom E. Genry i uchionym A. Sakharovym” 
(“A Dialogue between the Publicist Genry and the Scientist Sakharov”), 
Polit, Dnev,, pp. 198-204. 

^‘“Chelovek niotkuda,” pp. 129-38. 

^^Op. cit„ pp. 15-187. 
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at least lip-service has to be paid to the official Hegelian-Marxist 
philosophy of historical determinism. It is therefore that the post- 
Khrushchev leadership put an end to the open discussion of 
Stalinism, and the official doctrine became: Stalin committed many 
mistakes, but the collective will and acts of the party, being the 
agent of the laws of history, were such that even Stalin’s evils could 
not divert the country from its correct historical development. 
But in samizdat works, the study of the human personality and the 
motivation of its acts, its role in history, etc. has gone on unperturbed. 
Even a Marxist historiosopher like Roy Medvedev concentrates on 
the study of Stalin’s personality when looking for clues to his rule 
of terror, and ironically criticizes bourgeois historians for having 
associated Stalin’s crimes too closely with the Soviet social system.'^^ 
A much deeper insight into the role and importance of the 
human person vis-a-vis the masses, vis-a-vis history, and vis-a-vis 
God is to be found in the works of A. Solzhenitsyn, who even 
finds it necessary to enter for that purpose into direct dialogue with 
Leo Tolstoy, a determinist and a collectivist.^^ 

Interest in the irrational begins, for many samizdat philosophic¬ 
ally-inclined writers, with the study of Friedrich Nietzsche."^ The 
growth of interest in Nietzsche is reminiscent of the era of the 
Russian religio-philosophic renaissance of the early twentieth century, 
when Nietzscheanism had a tremendous influence on that part of 
Russian intellectuals who were beginning to turn away from the 
nineteenth-century naturalism, materialism, and determinism of 
Hegel and Marx, and who particularly after the irrational behaviour 
of the masses in the course of the 1905 Revolution were beginning 


^^Let History Judge, New York, 1972; particularly pp. xxxii-xxxiii of his 
preface. 

'^^This explicit and implicit debate with Tolstoy is particularly visible in 
his August 1914. But Solzhenitsyn’s personalist philosophy is visible in all 
his works, e.g. The First Circle, One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
and particularly in the personality of the saintly Matriona in MairioncCs 
Court, 

'^^Revol’t Pimenov, a young Leningrad University mathematics teacher, 
during his trial in 1957 for organizing an underground anti-communist 
group, admits to having studied Nietzsche (R. Pimenov, “Istoriia odnovo 
protsessa,” VoVnoe slovo. No. 8, 1973, pp. 49, 53, 76, 89). Numerous 
references to Nietzsche are found in G. Pomerants’ Neopublikovannoe and 
in Victor Vel’sky’s apocalyptic philosophic essay “Otkroveniia Victora 
Vel’skovo” (“Victor Vel’sky’s Revelations”), Grani, No. 75, 1970, pp. 3-114. 
Nietzsche’s influence is obvious in the unpublished mystical Ms. Inok {Monk) 
by a Leningrad theatrical producer Yevgenii Shiffers (see: D. Pospielovsky, 
‘T/ze Monk— 2 i New Samizdat Manuscript,” R, L. Research, 17/70, January 22, 
1970), and in A. Moskovit’s Prakticheskaia metafizika {Practical Metaphysics), 
two chapters from which have been published in Grani, No. 87-88, 
pp. 316-70. 
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to wake up to the existence and power of the irrational in human 
behaviour.^® But the proto-Nazi elements in Nietzcheanism were 
never the essence or even a significant part of Russian interest in 
him. What caused the interest was Nietzsche’s emphasis on the 
irrational, his elitist concepts, his concepts of the importance of 
the individual human person and of human passions and emotions. 
It is in these elements of Nietzsche that some Russian Christian 
philosophers saw his closeness to Christianity, despite his own 
violent atheism. The road of uncensored Russian thinkers today, as 
far as it is possible to judge from the few samizdat philosophic 
works that have become available in the West,^^ is very similar to 
that of the thinkers of the immediately pre-revolutionary period. 
In fact, the number of names of these thinkers mentioned in samizdat 
works is astounding, as none of their writings have been published 
in the USSR at least since 1922, when most of the authors fled 
or were exiled to Western Europe.**® 

In philosophical studies of man—and, as I said, this is one of 
the central areas of Russia’s free philosophy today, thus returning 


^®See the famous collection Vekhi (Signposts) published in Moscow in 
1909. The tremendous influence of Nietzsche on his generation of Russian 
intelligentsia is also mentioned in Boris Pasternak’s autobiographical sketches: 
“Liudi i polozheniia” (“People and Positions”), Novy mir, No. 1, 1967. 

^^Of those samizdat philosophic works that have been mentioned in 
the book reviews of the Chronicle of Current Events, the following have not 
yet reached the West to the best of my knowledge: V. Turchin, “Inertsiia 
strakha” (“Inertia of Fear”), “a philosophical analysis of psychological 
complexities of contemporary society” (Chronicle, No, 6, February 1969, 
Fosev spec, ed., No. 1, 1969, p. 62); anonymous, Sushchnosf kommunizma, 
places the concept of human freedom at the basis of all social existence and 
progress and argues that communism will never be achieved unless freedom 
has been reinstated and human relations changed (Chron., No. 12, February 
28, 1970, Fosev spec, ed.. No. 4, 1970, p. 20); anonymous, Eticheskaia 
Hstanovka, an analysis of the concept of Virtue and the possibility of its 
establishment as the basis of human relations, without which humanity is 
doomed to catastrophe (Chron., 18, March 5, 1971, Fosev spec. ed. 8, 1971, 
p. 54); V. Chalidze, Razmyshleniia o cheloveke (Thoughts on Man), on 
willpower and the overcoming of unfreedom (Chron., No, 21, September 
1971, Vol’n. sL, 1, 1972, p. 35). 

^®The most often occurring names of Russian philosophers in samizdat 
are: Alexei Khomiakov and Ivan Kireevsky, the Slavophiles of mid-nineteenth 
century; Vladimir Soloviev, who died in 1900; Fedorov, the cosmological 
mystic who taught in his Common Cause that God wills it that people 
achieve life eternal through their own creative effort, a combination of love 
and science and the conquest of the outer space; Rev. Paul Florensky, a 
professor of electronics at Moscow University and of theology at the 
Seminary who eventually died in a Soviet concentration camp; V. Rozanov, 
a controversial religious and political thinker who died in 1919; and Nicholas 
Berdiaev, Semion Frank and Lev Shestov, who all died in the emigration. 
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it to the traditional Russian anthropocentrism~a pessimistic exis¬ 
tentialist concept of man’s loneliness and alienation from society 
and from other men predominates, solved only in terms of freedom 
understood as a religious concept.^® 

One samizdat writer in a fascinating article on the Russian 
intelligentsia and culture, which led to a whole series of articles 
on the same theme and even to a debate on the pages of a Paris 
emi^e journal in which both samizdat and Russian 6migr6 thinkers 
participated, showed this terrible loneliness and forsakenness of 
the modem Russian intelligent, whenever his interests go deeper 
than a career and his daily needs. Comparing him with his pre¬ 
revolutionary confrere, based on descriptions in the Signposts col¬ 
lection,^® the author shows him as having lost all the values of the 
latter. The pre-revolutionary intelligent was predominantly an 
ascetically inclined atheist, whose atheism had all the attributes of 
a religion upside-down. He deified science and everything “scientific” 
and optimistically believed in the common people and in progress. 
Non-material culture he considered a secondary value. To use the 
famous dictum ascribed to Pisarev, “Boots are loftier than 
Shakespeare.” The author considers that in comparison the modern 
Russian intelligent is a better connoisseur of arts and culture and 
values them higher than boots, although in practical terms he is 
much more interested in personal material comfort than his pre¬ 
decessor. He is not an atheist either. He is rather indifferent to 
religion, but respects the Church as an institution which had played 
a historical role and whose places of prayer have an architectural 
aesthetic value. He has no more belief in science and his non-belief 
in God is pragmatic: after having lived through the horror of the 
twentieth century he believes that had there been God He would 
not have tolerated all this. Equally, after the same experiences, he 
does not any more believe in an all-saving progress and in a forth¬ 
coming social bliss. And along with these he has also lost belief 
in “the mighty human reason” and in rationality as the guiding 
force of life. It is in this tendency towards irrationalism of the 
modern Russian intelligent that the author sees some hope for a 
true spiritual and religious revival of the Russian intelligentsia, 
but that hope, according to him, is still far from its realization. 
Thus far the contemporary intelligent very often has settled for a 
“dual consciousness”: on the one hand he begins to tend towards 
some forms of abstract spiritualism (with Oriental admixtures) 
which would not be too much in the way of his cynical pragmatism 
in daily life. Here he lacks all clear ethical concepts. His tradition 


^®An excellent example of the former is the theomachistic mystical 
philosophic confession, the already mentioned “Revelations of Victor Vel’sky”; 
of the latter: the work of Moskovit. 

^®See note 45 above. 
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goes back to Dostoevsky’s: “If there is no God then everything is 
permissible.” In real life he now through bitter experience has come 
to the conclusion that decency is better than indecency, for it is 
safer to have a decent neighbour. But the absolute imperatives of 
evil and virtue are still foreign to the average intelligent. Everything 
remains relative. He joins the Communist Party under the pre¬ 
text that the more decent people join it the better will the party 
become; but having joined it he subordinates himself to its discipline 
and supports resolutions condemning acts of civil courage. And the 
author sees the dilemma in this: having lost Christianity man loses 
the concept of the absolute value of Freedom and Virtue, replacing 
these with relativities and with the concept of necessity, which is 
“the tragedy of the voluntary rejection of freedom.” From this 
arises a whole series of illusions based on a relative concept of 
profit for each given moment, i.e. on necessity, which the post¬ 
revolutionary intelligentsia has been constructing one after another, 
each time subsequently having to pay with its own blood for each 
successive illusion: beginning with the illusion of 1920 that the 
Soviet regime was transforming itself in a way similar to the post¬ 
revolutionary French republic of the Directory, and ending with the 
illusion of the 1960’s that a new technological de-ideologized 
society was being constructed in which the leaders were going to 
listen to advice of the intelligentsia and accept its reformist sug¬ 
gestions. Only a return to recognition of the non-relativity of the 
notions of good and evil and of freedom as absolute, unreducible 
Christian vdues is seen by the author as a way to salvation both for 
Russia and for mankind at large.®^ 

Similar ills are recognized by another writer, who confesses 
his own personal dichotomy: “What horror! I don’t believe in God, 
but I live and I think as if I did believe!” In another place he 
writes: “The religion of our time is atheism. Here sects are, 
apparently, also possible (on the basis of political teachings).” But 
then he confirms the tragic result of atheism: “Having lost God, 
man has become impoverished.” Speaking on modern men, “the 
majority of men have not matured for either religion or atheism,” 
he recognizes that “the finite senses of man cannot grasp the infinite.” 
And after a hundred pages of self-immolating arguments with God 
and with himself, he sighs: “No, modern man, even when he wants 
to believe, cannot believe. . And then: “Oh Lord, look at my 


Altaev, “Dvoinoe soznanie intelligentsii i psevdo-kul’tura” (“A Dual 
Consciousness of the Intelligentsia and Pseudo-Culture’’)* Vestnik RSKhD, 
No. 97, 1970, pp. 8-32. 

Very similar accusations against the Russian intelligentsia particularly 
of the twenties and the early thirties are also leveled by Mrs. Nadezhda 
Mandel’shtam in her Vtoraia Kniga {Second Book), Paris, 1972, particularly 

pp. 86-88. 
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tears... Look, how Thy Son is suffering, whom Thou hast given 
to the power of death.. 

But by no means all are suffering from this half-way position, 
illustrated by the Vel’sky essay and stated to be a typic^ situation 
by Altaev. Many philosophical essays indicate an achieved con¬ 
viction, a return to Christianity as an accomplished fact. 

A general comment would be appropriate here: whereas 
in the fifties philosophically inclined young men were mostly 
preoccupied with studying Lenin, Marx and other Marxist 
thinkers, and still in the mid-sixties there were several groups 
sentenced to prisons for studying Marx too attentively and making 
conclusions critical of the existing socio-political order,®^ towards 
the end of the sixties and in the seventies more and more philo¬ 
sophical writings began to circulate which showed the authors’ 
growing or even complete estrangement from Marx and Marxism, 
and in some cases even a poor knowledge (or total inner rejection) 
of the whole system of dialectics, from Hegel on. For some of these 
authors philosophy means Kant, Schopenhauer, Spengler, and then 
Vladimir Soloviev, S. Frank, N. Berdiaev, P. Florensky,. .. even 
Sigmund Freud. As one author writes: “The work which Freud 
fulfilled was a. . .ministry of cleansing the hypocritical puristic 
stables.” Fie claims Freud had also purged the hypocritical establish¬ 
ment of the official Church and dealt a deathly blow to rationalistic 
illusions by revealing the world of the subconscious, the world of 
dreams and their role in human lives, thereby “rehabilitating” 
mysticism.®^ 

Another thinker, G. Pomerants, builds his whole theory of 
culture and man’s hopeful evolution on an interplay of the conscious 
and the subconscious. The man of the patriarchal rural culture, says 
he, bore an almost unquestionably inherited subconscious religion, 
where all its ethical concepts were accepted practically as a matter 
of course. The upheavals of the last one hundred years, with their 
replacement of the deeply rooted culture of subconscious ethics by 
a rootless, atheistic, science-idolating proletariat and similar profes¬ 
sional classes, badly damaged if not destroyed this whole hereditary 
ethical structure. The new intelligentsia of today (he calls it a 


^^Vel’sky, loc. cit., pp. 105-114. 

®®See V. Osipov, “Ploshchad’ Mayakovskovo, slatia 70,” Gram, No. 80, 
1971, pp. 110-11. Also, a testimony by Mr. Vladimir Tel’nikov, an ex- 
participant in such circles who had served six years of hard labour from 
1957 to 1963, and another by Mr. Nikita Krivoshein who had met these 
Marxists in prison. The former gave a lecture at Radio Liberty, Munich, 
on March 28, the latter on June 2, 1972. See also information on the 
Leningrad Society of Communards of 1964-65, Posev, No. 1, January, 1968, 
pp. 11-12, and in various issues of the Chronicle. 

^^Shiffers, op. cit., Ms. pp. 114-16, and D. Pospielovsky, loc. cit., p. 4. 
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renaissance put on its head, for whereas then theologians and 
philosophers preoccupied themselves also with sciences, now it is 
the mathematicians who preoccupy themselves with religion and 
ethical questions), with its awareness of the impasse of materialism, 
gradually is consciously reviving, accepting, and propagating that 
which had been carried and accepted subconsciously, by tradition 
or out of superstitious fear. Hence, whereas much of traditional 
religion was a religion “of necessity” (or habit), now the reviving 
religion in Russia is a religion of freedom: freely and consciously 
looked for and found; and in this he sees hope for the future.®"’ 

But from the purely philosophic point of view the most profes¬ 
sional work is the already mentioned Practical Metaphysics. The 
author, writing pseudonymously, is a young man, for, as he writes, 
the last man to learn religion at school in his family was his 
grandfather. Yet he shows not only a deep religious belief but also 
a very original philosophic logic to argue out his concepts philo¬ 
sophically. For the author, metaphysics, that which lies beyond 
physics or matter, is the essence and the basis of everything living. 
He develops a theory that games, in children as well as in adults, 
always aim towards freedom and a sense of completing an act of 
free will. The satisfaction is in the process of achieving, not in the 
completed act of achievement, and the more difficult the process 
of achieving, the greater the satisfaction, irrespective of the ration¬ 
ality of the act, e.g. the satisfaction in sports for the sake of sport. 
In other words, the degree of improbability of achievement or of 
victory is directly proportional to the degree of satisfaction, 
although there are limitations both ways. Finally, in order that the 
game is satisfactory it must be free and its partners’ decision to 
participate must also be free-willed. This is the basis for his logical 
argument for the primacy of freedom and human will for all acts, 
and for the irrational elements in both as being more important 
than calculating rationality and/or command. On the other hand, 
only freedom is connected with responsibility. A criminal basically 
has to be free to be made responsible for his crime. A soldier 
killing people in action is normally never considered a murderer for 
he has no free will, he is under command. 

Analyzing Schopenhauer’s hierarchical scale of values, he con¬ 
cludes that the only acceptable (and the unique) criterion for con¬ 
sidering man superior to other creations (and, likewise, other 
creations superior to their inferiors) is the desnree of will and its 
applicability in each creature; and therefore “Will is objectivized in 
nature on different levels of freedom.” On this basis, he claims. 


®®See particularly his short essay “Nezavershonnost* ” (“Incompleteness”), 
op. cit., pp. 115-22. Pomerants, an influential social philosopher and religious 
thinker now in his early fifties, a former political prisoner in the late 
forties, and a convert to Christianity, is of Jewish background. 
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all creatures have a certain degree of freedom of their own, 
ascending from the lowest forms up to man, and then from him 
to God, the Absolute Freedom and the only source of Freedom and 
Will, “Suffering. . . is always the sign of discovery by our will of 
the limitation of its freedom, Le. of recognition of its unfreedom; 
every expansion of these limits is inseparably tied with satisfaction, 
happiness, bliss.” This sense and will for freedom, he considers, 
is the sense of that “Kingdom of God within you” (Luke 17:21) 
for which man strives by striving for freedom under most unlikely 
situations, often with very little hope of achievement, while risking 
a loss of what he has. Rationalistically this cannot be explained, 
yet this is the basis of all creativity and progress in life; and this 
urge for freedom can only be grasped metaphysically, hence the 
priority of metaphysics and of the irrational.®® 

At the beginning of this discussion I said that the approach to 
the problem of man and his loneliness in many samizdat writings is 
purely existentialist. In conclusion I should like to add that those 
authors who see any way out, any hope for man, see it also in 
existentialist, that is in Christian-existentialist terms. 


®®Moskovit, loc. cit., including the excellent introduction by the Russian 
6migre philosopher, Roman Redlich, i)p. 316-17, 340-46, 351-70. Only 6 
chapters, a total of 47 pages, out of the 400 page Ms. have been reprinted 
in Grant; but Redlich, who read the whole Ms., comments that the author 
thoroughly knows Kant and Schopenhauer and totally ignores the Hegelian- 
Marxist tradition. Moskovit also refers to the Christian existentialist philos¬ 
opher Kierkegaard and the Russian Christian existentialist philosopher- 
theologian Semion Frank, But despite the gaps in formal erudition, his 
method demonstrates that he is an accomplished philosopher and an original 
thinker. 
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The Search For The Meaning Of Life 
In The Soviet Union* 


Dimitry Pospielovsky 


This article is a brief review of the two sides of philosophical 
inquiry in the post-Stalin Soviet Union, namely the studies that 
appeared in the official press and those that have appeared and 
are appearing in samizdat—Xht self-made press—the multiple 
essays, books, brochures, articles written by authors in the Soviet 
Union and circulated by hand in typescript owing to the severe 
censorship. 

The reader of this article will not find any significant presenta¬ 
tion or analysis of hard-core Marxist-Leninist “philosophy”; for 
with the frustration with the original goals of Marxist ideology and 
its social system, which became evident particularly after Stalin’s 
death and his subsequent debunking, all last traces of individual 
thought vanished from that school, which has been reduced to 
tedious repetitions, re-writings, and citations from the “classics” 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

True ideational and philosophical inquiries occasionally are to 
be found on the fringes of “legality,” seeping through onto the 
pages of the more specialized intellectual journals, and, much more 
so, on the pages of the samizdat press, the only really uncensored 
press of the Soviet Union. With the progressive reactionary suppres¬ 
sion and increased censorship of the late sixties to the present 
time, such “free thinking” as could be found in the official press 
earlier has been virtually squeezed out of it onto samizdat. Hence 

♦This article is a chapter from the forthcoming book by this author on 
the history of the post-Stalin Soviet society and dissent, tentatively called 
THE STORY OF A PHOENIX. 



the second part of this article is more “up-to-date” than the first, 
while both parts seek to demonstrate how the thinking intellectuals 
of today’s Soviet Union are moving towards Christianity and/or 
spirituaUty in general, away from materialism. 


science, philosophy and ideology in 

THE OFFICIAL PRESS 

Marxism claims to be an omniscient science, hence its basic 
philosophic premises should also guide scientific research and be 
applicable to the natural and social sciences, art and any scholarship 
whatsoever. It is precisely this interpretation that was given Marxism 
in the Soviet Union and to a greater or lesser degree in all the 
other professedly Marxist states. Hence the rehabilitation of modern 
physics and genetics—which under Stalin and partly under Khrush¬ 
chev had been branded as reactionary, bourgeois, clerical-idealistic, 
and even Fascist (genetics with its theory of inherited traits)— 
immediately reflected on the general situation of Marxist philosophy. 

In the natural sciences the longest-lasting battle for the concept 
of two sciences, a Marxist one and a bourgeois one—a battle that 
for a while appeared to have dealt a fatal blow to the science of 
genetics in Russia and which cost the lives of many brilliant 
scientists—was connected with the now notorious name of Lysenko 
and Lysenkoism. 

The discoveries of twentieth-century physics, the theory of 
relativity and quantum physics, which cast doubt over the Marxist 
view of the primacy of matter in the universe, were under Stalin 
also officially rejected and declared “bourgeois metaphysical 
idealism.” 

When the Soviet Union had been almost entirely engaged in 
applied engineering, building up basic industries in the thirties 
and again reconstructing them after the devastation of the war, 
it could still to some extent afford to theorize on the issue of two 
sciences. But when in the fifties and sixties proper scientific educa¬ 
tion of the growing ranks of professional workers became an 
absolute necessity in order to keep up with the dictates of the 
scientific revolution, the Soviet Union was forced openly to recognize 
the theories of Einstein and Planck, as well as the genetic theories 
of Mendel and Vavilov. This brought an end to the theory of two 
sciences, of a “socialist science” and a “bourgeois science.” This 
in itself was an important factor in the development and popular¬ 
ization among Soviet intelligentsia of the idea of the convergence of 
the socialist and capitalist systems as a whole. 

The downfall of Lysenko was a result of the pressure of the 
scientists, whose importance has been growing dong with the 
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increased complexity of technology and the Soviet Union’s com¬ 
mitment to economic competition with the West. Lysenko was 
finally discredited in 1965.^ In turn, his downfall undoubtedly 
intensified the process of freeing natural sciences and their teaching 
from ideological restrictions. This was formalized in the post- 
Khrushchev educational reforms, which included the rewriting of 
school textbooks, particularly in scientific subjects, in accordance 
with the latest discoveries in these fields. 

The opening of modem science to everyone, not just to a narrow 
circle of scientists, made the problem of reconciling it with the 
official ideology even more painful than before. Previously there 
was Lysenko for the masses and Einstein and Planck for the few, 
but maintaining this dichotomy proved too costly. Growth in the 
volume of scientific research demands ever greater numbers of 
scientists, and stratification in the education of scientists would 
inhibit the growth of talent within the profession. As one Soviet 
scientist wrote: 

In modern science the contradiction between the historically 
established sequence of assimilation of scientific knowledge and 
its totally different structure, as disclosed by the latest discoveries, 
marks an epoch in our understanding of the world. Obviously, it is 
high time we rebuilt our whole education from the very begin¬ 
ning, on the basis of the modem “picture of the world,” teaching 
students from the very beginning how to think in theoretically 
grouped, topological, and quantum images, instead of [the present 
practice of] teaching students classical physics and mathematics, 
and then having to reteach them towards the end of the university 
course, trying unsuccessfully to reconstruct their already established 
and even ossified patterns of acceptance of the world around 
them. This is particularly true of the education of specialists in 


^Khrushchev fought for Lysenko and his “school” to the last. One of 
the leading Soviet anti-Lysenkoites was authorized by the Communist 
Party Central Committee to write and publish an anti-Lysenko article in 
defence of genetics simultaneously with Khrushchev’s downfall. The whole 
story appears in Zhores Medvedev’s samizdat book, The Rise and Fall of 
Lysenkoj New York, 1971, particularly pp. 223-238. On p. 225 he states 
that Suslov in his speech at the Central Committee Plenum of 12-24 
October, 1964, inter alia attacked Khmshchev for continued support of 
Lysenkoism, suppression of genetics, and his attempt to abolish the Academy 
of Sciences because in 1963 it had refused to accept as full members Lysenko- 
Khrushchev candidates. 

An interesting article by a leading Soviet crystalographer appeared in 
1967, warning against totalitarianism (!) in science, where sometimes 
pseudo-scientific aggressive “schools” can monopolize science and cost many 
human lives. The reference is obviously to Lysenko’s and Stalin’s bloody purges 
of scientists. He pleads for freedom and autonomy in science, (Nikolai 
Belov, “Pod ten’iu paradoxov,” Literaturnaia gazeta, June 7, 1967). 
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such highly developed spheres of modern science as high-energy 
physics, molecular biology and cybernetics.® 


Now, how was this recognition of one single universal science, 
irrespective of world ideological differences, to be reflected in 
official ideology and philosophy? How could Marxism—with its 
simplistic (monistic and un-dialectical in its very essence) inter¬ 
pretation of the whole universe with everything animate and 
inanimate as one matter (material) which could be cognized by 
the five human senses—be reconciled with nuclear and astro-physics, 
with the theory of relativity?^ How could the Marxist theory that 
science and human thought are determined by economic needs 
and by labour be reconciled with the key role of science and 
intellect in our times, with the disinterested behaviour of great 
scientists and intellectuals, with non-recognition and non-acceptance 
of their discoveries, theories, and ideas by their contemporary 
generations of labourers, politicians, and administrators, which 
happens so often—with the fact that their ideas and discoveries 
clearly preceded the visible economic needs and labour processes? 
Some Soviet scientists and philosophers tried to overcome the 
difficulty about the cognition of the world by the senses, by claiming 
that modern sophisticated equipment was but an extension of the 
senses, like spectacles are an extension of human sight.^ But how, 
for instance, can telepathy be explained in these terms? Many 
experiments and tests of telepathy lately have been conducted by 
Soviet scientists. The existence of telepathy has been recognized 
but remains wholly unexplained in philosophic Marxist terms.® 
The issue of whether material production preceded thought 
-processes or vice-versa produced a very interesting and still 


*1. A. Akchurin et al, Voprosy filosofii. No. 11, November 1966. Cf. an 
interview with Mikhail Lavrent’ev, President of the Siberian Section of 
the Academy of Sciences, in which he complains that the “science” taught 
at Soviet universities is ten to twenty years behind modern science. Therefore 
there is such a shortage of qualified specialists, particularly in industry, 
that scientists find no recipients for their inventions or for new ideas 
suggested for practical application. See: “Ot idei do mashiny,” Literaturnaia 
gazeta. No. 1, January 1, 1970, p. 10. 

®A very convincing critique of Marxism in these terms has been made 
by the Russian Hegelian philosopher Boris Vysheslavtsev in his Filosofskaia 
nishcheta marxizma {The Philosophic Poverty of Marxism), Frankfurt: 
Posev, 1971. 

^Professor Fok, “Kvantovaia fizika i filosofskie problemy,” (“Quantum 
Physics and Philosophic Problems”), Vop, fil, No. 3, 1971, pp. 46-48. 

®Prof. L. L. Vasiliev, Vnushenie na rasstoianii, Moscow, 1962 (as cited 
in Rev. Sergei Zheludkov, Pochemu i ia khristianin?, samizdat, Frankfurt: 
Posev, 1973, pp. 110-111); also: Stanley Krippner and Richard Davidson, 
“Parapsychology in the USSR,” Saturday Review, March 18, 1972, pp. 56-60. 
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unresolved discussion in the Soviet philosophical press. Here, on 
the whole, Soviet-Marxist philosophers had to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Marxist doctrine of primacy of labour and of economic 
production had only a limited application. Argued one philosopher: 

.. .it would be wrong to think that material production will always 
remain the basis of spiritual production [i.e. intellectual work—D.P.]. 

In the sphere of spiritual production necessity loses its external 
alienated character, and in this freedom from external social 
necessity lies the enchanting beauty of scientific and artistic 
activity. And the greater the results of spiritual production, the 
freer they will be from compelling social necessity.,. the division 
of labour is free from social necessity and different from the 
social division of labour... Spiritual work has always been and 
remains universal, being the expression of human community.® 

The author thus argues that intellectual creativity is free from 
necessity, is not preceded or circumscribed by economic necessity 
or class interests, and that discoveries made within one class structure 
are fully inherited and developed within other class structures. 
Furthermore, by stating that spiritual cultural, intellectual, 

scientific) activity and values are universal, while material and 
economic ones may be limited to a definite class and class structure, 
he attaches a greater value to the former. 

As if replying to this article, Bonifatii Kedrov, one of the leading 
conservative Soviet philosophers, mildly criticized Engels’ thesis 
“that the demands of applied technology contribute much more 
to scientific progress than a dozen universities. He admits that 
this thesis has lost part of its validity today and concludes that it 
would be wrong on the basis of occasional misjudgments found in 
the Marxist classics either to reassess or question the essential theses 
of Marxism, Kedrov then appealed for the use of the dialectical 
approach to reconcile Marx and Engels with the realities of today, 
for although “science and technology have changed places... this 
is not identical to a transposal of cause and effect...: science, 
produced by the demands of material practice... has now begun 
to exercise a reverse influence, ever increasing in strength, on the 
very practice which gave birth to it, running ahead of the former 


*This was a posthumously published article by B. I. Shenkman (1903-62), 
formerly lecturer at the Plekhanov Institute of National Economy in Moscow. 
It appeared in Vop. fil, in December 1966 under the title “Dukhovnoe 
proizvodstvo i evo osobennost’” (“Spiritual Production and Its Peculiarity”), 
with a lengthy introduction and comments by the editors, stating inter alia: 
“The editors cannot agree with the author.. .material production retains 
its function as the basis of all spiritual forms” (p. 114). 
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in its steady advance/’^ In other words Kedrov admits, however 
indirectly, the priority of theory and intellect—that is, in the final 
analysis, of intuition—over practical work or material production.® 

Even more significant than Kedrov’s was the statement in 
Komsomolskaia pravda by A. M. Rumiantsev® that “individual 
propositions of Marxist-Leninist science may prove in the new 
conditions to be unacceptable or insufficiently exact.” Lenin had 
adapted Marxism to new conditions and the important thing is to 
preserve the continuity, and not discard the whole legacy on the 
grounds that some of it no longer applies. 

Finally Voprosy filos0^ in an editorial article recognized that 
the thinking process precedes labour: “The direction and character 
of the development of technology in many respects is determined 
by the progress of science.” This basic revision of Marxist philosophy 
appears not only in the opinions of individual Soviet philosophers, 
but also in official policy on philosophy. Again it is characteristic 
that this revision has been stated only in a specialized journal, not 
in a mass journal or even in Kommunist, the chief ideological organ 
of the party. 

Once it is recognized, in whatever oblique way, that labour and 
economics are not necessarily the stimuli of scientific research and 
of human thought in general, then irrational, metaphysical and 
other materialistically inexplicable sources of human thought-proces¬ 
ses—/.^. an intuitive origin of thought and science—have to be 
recognized. 


^Vop. fiL, No. 5, 1967, pp. 16-18. Kedrov had been one of Lysenko’s 
staunchest supporters at the height of his career but in the sixties Kedrov 
changed his position and attacked Lysenko (Novy mir. No. 1, 1965) for 
his destruction of the sciences. 

®Kedrov, in order to protect himself from accusations of “idealistic 
heresies,” here quotes the reports of the twenty-third Party Congress 
(Materialy XXIII sezda KPSS, p. 123): “Scientific research should define 
a timely and clear perspective for production, and progressive decisions.” 

Another Soviet philosopher, D. V. Guriev, tried to solve the problem 
of what came first in a more empirical way. According to him primitive 
labour preceded consciousness: that was not the conscious labour of men, 
but of the Australopithecines, who were not really human. Human labour, 
on the other hand, is a rational process, hence it is subject to thought 
and consciousness. At the same time, consciousness is an indispensable 
component of human activity. The whole question of precedence is misplaced: 
“Labour and consciousness, at the necessary moment, are companions.” 
(“Predshestvoval li trud soznaniiu?,” Vop, fiL, No. 2, 1967, pp. 58-65). 

®June 8, 1967. Rumiantsev is a high-ranking party ideologue and a 
vice-president of the Academy of Sciences, who often speaks with the voice 
of the party, although his defence of greater freedom for the intellectuals 
cost him the editorship of Pravda in 1965. See his article, “Partiia i intel- 
ligentsiia,” Pravda, February 21, 1965. 

^®No. 4, 1969. 
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Consequently, the term “intuition” had to be brought back into 
the philosophic and scientific lexicon, and even such terms as 
meta-science, meta-mathematics, and meta-logics, although “meta¬ 
physics” still remains a taboo which can be applied only as a 
critical-pejorative term appropriate for “bourgeois” philosophizing.^^ 

One Soviet scholar even stated that “.,. intuition is one of the 
mighty bases for scientific technological forecasting... the sole 
source of information, forestalling by the content of its information, 
that which is contained in ordinary scientific information.”'* Thus 
here appears a whole logical structure which should have been 
branded by orthodox Marxists as “clerical idealism”: first comes 
intuition, which is formulated into a theory either in the scientist’s 
mind or on paper, and then transformed into experiments and 
experimental models. These finally are applied to actual technological 
processes and to labour. Labour then becomes the final effect, or at 
best a junior partner, not the cause of tliinking. 

Attempts, however, have been made to marry dialectical 
materialism with modern science and intuitivism by stating that 
Marxism is neither rationalism nor irrationalism but dialectical 
rationalism, which presupposes and accepts the existence of both 
elements in the natural phenomena. Here, for instance, imperfections 
of nature and negative side-effects of the rational acts of man 
are termed as irrational “regularities of life.” But then the author, 
a conservative Soviet Marxist philosopher, has to admit obliquely 
that such an explanation would hardly satisfy many modem 


^^But what is meta-science, meta-mathematics, meta-logic, if not more 
limited and specified versions of the original term metaphysics?! See these 
terms, for instance, in P. V. Kopnin’s “O prirode i osobennostiakh filosofskovo 
znaniia” (“On the Nature and the Specifics of Philosophic Cognition”), 
Vop. fiL No. 4, 1969, p. 123. Also: I. B. Novik, “Nekotorye aspekty 
vzaimootnosheniia filosofii i estestvoznaniia,” Vop. fiL, No. 9, 1969, 
pp. 109-14. A leading Soviet biologist, V. A. Engelgardt, repeats a purely 
“metaphysical” formula of Plato, that a sum is more than its components 
for it also contains the unknown element “and” (two and two), and says 
that the sciences and philosophy face now the objective of searching for 
that “and.” (“Put’ ot prostovo k slozhnomu v poznanii iavlenii zhizni,” 
Vop. fiL No. 11, 1970, pp. 104-05). 

A Soviet physicist, V. F. Turchin (“Sumasshedshiie teorii i metanauka,” 
Vop. fil., No. 5, 1968, p. 122) refers to an aphorism of the Danish physicist. 
Nils Bohr, that a new theory must sound mad to turn out true, and he 
elaborates that “mad” should be understood as “coming from nowhere.” 
This brings us back to the basic thesis of the Bible, that God created 
the world from nothing. 

^*Dr. of economics, G. M. Dobrov, “Kriterii vybora” (“Criterion of 
Choice”), Priroda, No, 1, January, 1969, p. 10. See also the brochure: 
A. S. Karmin, E. P. Khaikin, Tvorcheskaia intuitsiia v nauke (Creative 
Intuition in Science), Moscow: “Znanie” 1971. 
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scientists, for he writes that owing to the uncertainties and lack of 
definitive answers in modern science, “some foreign physicists have 
begun to represent nature as God playing dice and thus determining 
the probability of this or that process.” Admitting that the con¬ 
temporary scientific revolution has given a new impetus to irrational¬ 
ism and intuitivism, he liberally quotes from Henri Bergson and 
Nikolai Lossky, leading twentieth-century intuitivist philosophers, 
showing that intuitivism leads directly to belief in God. And his 
only argument against it is a restatement of the Marxist contention— 
badly compromised, as discussed above—that labour precedes 
thought.'^ Thus he shows the stultifying limitations and closed circle 
of Marxist philosophizing. 

The recognition of intuition and of the primary importance of a 
socially and economically un-predetermined thinking process of 
the individual, threw the whole issue of historical determinism and 
alienation of man into question. In the course of discussion on the 
interrelationship of science and philosophy, physicists pointed to 
“quantum-mechanical indeterminism” and claimed that this indeter¬ 
minism was not limited to quantum mechanics but was applicable 
to other phenomena as well, where accidentality plays a much 
greater role than Marxists previously had claimed.^^ 

So also, if scientists and other intellectuals can be intellectually 
ahead of their society, if their work is not conditioned by society, 
then this same principle can be applied in a greater or lesser degree 
to any human being. Then probably alienation also is not entirely 
determined by social conditions, as claimed originally by Marx. 
Leading non-Soviet Marxist-revisionists have maintained for some 
time that the Marx’s theory of alienation of the individual from 
society in an organized state applies not only to “capitalism,” but 
also to socialist states, with their huge state bureaucracies. The 
issue was partly recognized even by some Soviet philosophers; and 
one of them, Maria Petrosian, stated: “The alienation of man is 
not eliminated by the mere appearance of socialism.”^® It was even 
recognized that much could be learnt from “bourgeois” philosophy, 
since “the main subjects [of philosophy] remain the basic problems 
of existence, the relationship between the human subject and the 
objective world. . . [and thus] cannot be reduced to class interests.”^® 


^®Kopnin, “O ratsionarnom i irratsionarnom” (“On the Rational and 
the Irrationar), Vop. fil, No. 5, 1968, pp. 114-20. 

^^Dmitrii Blokhintsev, a distinguished Soviet physicist, “O fizicheskikh 
osnovakh kvantovoi mekhaniki” (“On the physical foundations of quantum 
mechanics”), Vop. fil, No. 3, 1969, p. 134. 

^®Maria Petrosian at the Belgrade symposium devoted to the one 
hundredth anniversary of the publication of the first volume of Das Kapital, 
in Politika, Belgrade, May 24, 1967. 

fil., No. 9, 1967, pp. 118-21. 
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The revival of interest in the young Marx in revisionist circles in 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser degree in Hungary and 
Poland, and in the ranks of some Marxist philosophers of the 
West, was no doubt also inspired by the fear of Stalinism and the 
attempt to “save face” for communism by finding ammunition 
against Stalinism in the early Hegelian, idealistic Marx. In the 
Soviet Union discussion on the causes and reasons for the “cult 
of personality” was not allowed to develop that far,^^ although 
Pravda^^ published the demand for such discussion made by Togliatti 
in his will. However the fact that all the his of Stalinism were 
blamed, in a most un-Marxist fashion, on one single person may 
have led, paradoxically, to a sharpening of interest in the human 
person in Soviet philosophic and sociological writing and in literature. 
In fact, one could even argue that the revival of sociology, psychology, 
critical theories of education, and critical economic thought—leading 
to economic reform itself, with its emphasis on the individual- 
derived, to some extent, from the above factors. 

Among examples of this type of writing could be mentioned a 
sympathetic analysis of anthropocentric theories, in which these 
theories are recognized as legitimate attempts to solve the philo¬ 
sophical problems of progress and development.^® Somewhat similar 
problems were raised by I. F. Kariakin’s penetrating analysis of 
Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment, Contrary to Marxism, the 
author recognizes the existence of “absolute” evil, of evil acts which 
cannot be justified by any noble aims. He considers that Dostoevsky’s 
central message was the assertion of the existence of such unjust¬ 
ifiable evil, and not the social theme of material poverty usually 
ascribed to him by official Soviet critics. Dostoevsky’s other 
message, according to Kariakin, was a protest against an “arith¬ 
metical” approach to the human being. In every human being, writes 
Kariakin, “should be seen. .. the eternity of a new unrepeatable 
world.” Whereas the “arithmetical” logic runs: ''One hundred is 
more than one, this thought masks another one. . . only I am greater 
than a hundred, a thousand, more than a million. Therefore, [I] am 
allowed everything...” It is against this logic that Dostoevsky 
protested, according to Kariakin.*® The parallel between this logic 


may also be possible that the idea of looking for the truth in the 
early Marx appealed less to the Soviet Marxist scholars as a result of 
their experience of “Marxism in practice,” their disillusionment and frustra¬ 
tion with it and its dogmatic interpretations. There has, however, been some 
revival of interest in the young Marx among clandestine intellectual youth 
groups in the USSR. 

^^Pravda, September 10, 1964. 

^^Vop, fil„ No. 9, 1967, pp. 137-146. 

pp. 148-149. His article on Dostoevsky in connection with the 
159th anniversary of his birth (Novy mir No. 11, 1971) follows the same 
pattern of thought. 
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and that of any totalitarian dictatorship could hardly escape the 
author, or his readers. 

The problem of the individual human person and society, and 
hence of social sciences generally, is one of the central ideological 
problems of the Soviet Union. But its fulsome discussion in the 
official press is detrimentally circumscribed by multiple ideological 
taboos. At least one author, a brilliant Sinologist, Hindologist, and 
social philosopher, Grigorii Pomerants, overstepped the permissible 
limits of discussion with the result that only one of his major 
articles on the subject appeared in the official press, whereupon 
he was forced to continue his theories on the pages of samizdat 
publications. 

Pomerants sees as the source of alienation of man the dis¬ 
appearance of the feast (holiday, fiesta, carnival—all these combined 
as different aspects of one thing) from human life and its replacement 
by the priority of work and action. Alienation is the sense of separa¬ 
tion from the Universe, the loss of a sense of wholeness and integrity, 
the division and compartmentalization of life into separate and 
mutually alienated sequences of activities: work, entertainment, 
consumption of food, and even perhaps a few hours for the church. 
Essentially alienation is subordination to time, and hence loss of 
sense of and contact with Eternity. Only in the fulness of reliving 
of a religious mystical holiday-feast does man lose the limiting 
effect of time on his life and experiences a mystical oneness with 
Eternity, with the Creation, with the Universe.^ “Time becomes 
foremost only when a loss of the living sense of eternity is experi¬ 
enced.” He adds that without an hour in church Christmas as the 
feast of carols and joy becomes senseless; thereby he points out 
that tolerating and observing holiday traditions but depriving them 
of their essential mystical religious content will not realty make 
man happy or save him from the typical sense of boredom of the 
modern secularized human being, which is the real essence of 
alienation.®® 

Only in the fulness of the genuine religious holiday is there a 
timeless fusion of the tragic, the serious-mystical, the joyful happiness 
of festivity, and even the carnival, which in their fusion are the 
wholeness of being and existence. Liturgy is the full expression of 
this undivided culture, writes Pomerants, and “Masses deprived of 
[religious! holidays turn into savages.”®® 


®^*“Kamavarnoe’ i ‘ser’ioznoe’” (“The ‘Carnival* and the ‘Serious’”), 
Narody Azii i Afriki, Moscow, No. 2, February 1968, pp. 107-16; “Po povodu 
dialoga” (“Concerning a Dialogue”) and “Chelovek niotkuda” (“A Man 
from Nowhere”), both in his samizdat collection Neopublikovannoe, Frank¬ 
furt/M, 1972, pp. 236-44 and 138-42 respectively. The above and the 
following summarizes ideas expressed in all three of the works. 

®®“Kamavarnoe. . .p. 109 and “Po povodu...,” p. 238. 

^^Ibid,, p. 238. 
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This full emersion in timeless holiday-making, wedding man 
with the universe, he sees among the Africans and in many aspects 
of Buddhism. In the Christian world, as already pointed out, he 
sees the Liturgy (and the icon) and the carnivals associated with 
religious holidays as the essentiis of the same sense of man’s time¬ 
less unity with the universe; and already in the disappearance of the 
carnival in the North-European secularizing Protestant tradition he 
recognizes the way towards that atomization and artificial limitation 
of man which in modern times led to the concept of alienation. 

Pomerants’ interpretation of alienation goes a long way from 
Marx; so far, indeed, that its discussion could not be continued on 
the pages of the official press. And no other interesting or intel¬ 
lectually revealing issues have been raised in printed philosophic 
works touching on the problem of the alienation of man. 

This is not the case with the problem of “science and con¬ 
vergence”; for the moral issues of science and of the socio-ethical 
responsibilities of scientists are being raised in the press. One of 
the most striking of these articles is by a professor in the field of 
cybernetics, lu. Shreider. His thesis is that science can be and 
too often is turned into a religion, to which everything can be 
sacrificed. He draws on the mor^ authorities of the Jesuit Teilhard 
de Chardin and the Russian Orthodox priest, Professor P. Florensky 
(an ex-professor of mathematics at Moscow University, who perished 
in a Soviet concentration camp), the Gospels, and Thomas Aquinas 
to develop his thesis that a scientist should be limited in his experi¬ 
ments by an ethic deriving from love of humanity and the concept 
that the human being is not a means but an end in itself. There 
are values higher than rationality. From the purely rational point of 
view, writes Shreider, it would be justifiable for a doctor to use 
the heart of an imbecile to resurrect a scholar, but from the moral 
point of view this is murder. If rationality is accepted as the criterion, 
then there will be no end to the perpetration of crimes against 
humanity. In other words, he places the unrationalizable spiritual 
basis of life, morality, and human and social relations at the basis 
of things. In one place, in fact, Shreider refers approvingly to 
Teilhard de Chardin in the following terms; 

... it was precisely his attempt to approach from modern scientific 
positions the theory of the single converging evolutionary develop¬ 
ment of the Universe, where there is no more room for thermal 
death and destruction but only an optimistic picture of an intelligent 
development of the World, that brought him posthumous fame.*^ 


^Novy mir, No. 10, 1969, p. 225, and elsewhere. See also an interesting 
article by the geneticist V. Efroimson, “The Family Tree of Altruism” 
(“Rodoslovnaia artruizma”) Novy mir. No. 10, 1971, pp. 193-213, where 
the author tries to prove that through the ages mankind has been evolving 
concepts of virtue, mutual aid, love for each other, honesty through survival 
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Note the reference to convergence, here receiving a metaphysical 
content: convergence in Eternity, convergence in God; this is the 
context in which Teilhard de Chardin used the term, and Shreider 
makes this obvious in his statement as well. 

The same subject—the necessity to subordinate science to human 
ethics in order that it serve humanity and not vice versa—was raised 
by another scholar. Academician M. Volkenshtein, who stressed 
that the language of the scientists living under different ideological 
systems is the same; in science the convergence concept is a fait 
accompli, hence the interests of the scientists of both worlds are 
the same. Although Volkenshtein refers to the “imperialists” in his 
warnings that “the enemies of humanity” can make use of science 
and that this would be catastrophic to humanity, his message to 
the Soviet reader is obvious, particularly when in conclusion he 
says that much hinders the process of unification of the different 
spheres science, as well as the sciences and the arts, the sciences 
and the humanities, into one “Science of men”: “The slowness of 
the destruction of the routine of school and university education. . . 
Dogmatism of some philosophers. .. 

An overall complaint of Soviet philosophers, that sounded louder 
and louder until being forced out onto the pages of samizdat by 
censorship, was about the paralyzing effects of isolation and the 
lack of free flow of information on the state of Soviet scholarship 
in general and of Soviet philosophy in particular. Reports on the 
International Philosophic Congress in Vienna in 1968 were full of 
such complaints. Even in Marxism, it was stated, western philos¬ 
ophers have done more original, thorough, and better work than 
the Soviets. Questions of Marxist and non-Marxist humanism, 
correlation between the class and the all-human elements in 
various doctrines “are being analysed in our country extremely 
hesitantly, in a most general way, particularly the analysis and 
assessment of contemporary social movements and ideological doc¬ 
trines.” The author criticized Soviet philosophers for their simplistic 
efforts to explain existing Marxist pluralism as the “evil deeds of 
some individuals... as ‘not understanding’, a ‘superficial approach’, 
etc. .. . Without a thorough elaboration of these problems our 
critical arguments directed against the devotees of ‘many marxisms’ 


of the fittest, e.g. marital faithfulness preserved the family from venereal 
diseases and hence produced a healthy stock, while a promiscuous family’s 
stock was sick and thus died away. While one can agree or disagree with 
this genetic optimism, what is interesting in his concept is that he sees 
solidarity and harmony, not mutual struggle and antagonisms, as the main 
constructive components of the evolution of life, survival, and progress. 
Efroimson was strongly supported by Academician B. Astaurov, President of 
the All-Union Society of Geneticists, in a follow-up article, “Homo Sapiens 
et Humanus,” Novy mir, No. 10, 1971, pp. 215-24; but attacked by the 
dogmatists: Novy mir. No. 5, 1972. 
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will not emerge from the framework of moralizing orations and 
threatening preaching.” In the field of the correlation of science 
and ideology as well, the author conceded, Soviets were behind their 
non-communist confreres; and as the cause of this backwardness he 
points to the history of the ideological battles over science in the 
USSR. Furthermore, Soviet philosophers are not acquainted with 
western philosophers, their concepts or their terminology, the author 
stated; hence they simply fail to understand their arguments. Besides, 
the development of philosophic schools and ideas “since the second 
half of the last century. . . remains for us a ‘terra incognita’.”®® 

Obviously such ideological polyphony was too great a dissonance 
for the general party line, particularly after the suppression of the 
Czechoslovak experiment. And a clamp-down began, although 
Voprosy filosofii, judging by its contents in 1972 and 1973, was to 
some extent spared the general fate. Its contents still remain varied 
and there still can be found debates on the interrelationship of 
modern science and philosophy, etc. But these now are couched in 
such woolly, quasi-professional jargon and style, that the issues 
being debated and theses defended remain outside the realm of a 
lay reader. Hence, the journal seems now to have lapsed into the 
description cited above in connection with science: Einsteins for the 
few, Lysenkos for the masses; so also Voprosy filosofii for the few 
scientists and the unified, undebatable party line for the masses 
(includine rank-and-file educated people). 

On November 27, 1969, a directive was worked out for Soviet 
philosophers by the USSR Academy of Sciences Presidium, which 
called on the philosophers to strictly adhere to the official philosophy 
and to bring modem scientific discoveries into the ideological line 
by explaining them in terms of dialectical materialism, and also 
to concentrate on “criticism of modern bourgeois philosophy. .. 

This was followed by the creation of The Philosophic Society of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in December, 1971. It may 
be of interest that the word truth was never mentioned at the Soviet 
Philosophers’ Congress establishing this society, whereas it is 
usually considered that the aim of philosophy is the pursuit of tmth. 
Instead, it was declared that the aim of the Society is “a broader 
attraction of Soviet philosophers to the oral and printed propaganda 
of the Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung . .. Soviet philosophers 
must carry on the struggle against revisionist tolerant tendencies 


*®*‘Nauka liudei” (“A Science of Men”), Novy mir, No. 11, 1969, 
pp. 200-203. 

N. Mitrokhin, “Zametki o filosofskom kongresse” (“Notes on the 
Philosophic Congress”), Vop. fil., No. 1, 1969, pp. 137-45. 

^^See Vop. fit., No. 3, March 1970, pp. 139-42. It is interesting that the 
directive was published in the philosophical journal with a four-month 
delay. Apparently there was considerable opposition to it in the ranks of 
even the official Soviet philosophers. 
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towards religion, against all concessions to the religious Weltanschau¬ 
ung'"^^ 

The statute mentions among the rights of Soviet philosophers 
the right “to participate in creative discussions of topical problems 
of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and of scientific communism.” But 
the duty of the members is “to actively participate in development 
of topical problems of philosophy and of scientific communism, to 
take part in the propaganda of the achievements of Soviet philosophy, 
to carry on the struggle against bourgeois ideology and revisionist 
perversions and dogmatic interpretations of Marxism-Leninism.”^® 

At the same time a violent campaign against all theories of 
convergence—of the “washing away” of differences between different 
ideologies in an age of the uniformizing scientific revolution—was 
stepped up in the Soviet press, including the chief philosophic 
journal, which in 1972 had the following new sections added to it: 
“Social Contradictions of Capitalism and the Ideational Struggle,” 
“On the Dialectics of Social Processes,” “Criticism of the Con¬ 
temporary Bourgeois Philosophy and Sociology.” Although the press 
did not dare mention that many Soviet intellectuals were in favour 
of convergence, as shown by citations above, and although Andrei 
Sakharov’s theories of convergence so far have been only once 
directly attacked in a Soviet newspaper,®® it is clear to many readers 
that attacks on “renegades” R. Garaudy or Ralph Fischer—the 
leading western Marxist revisionists, expelled respectively from the 
French and the Austrian Communist Parties—actually have had 
in mind the liberal Russian intelligentsia, which is of much greater 
concern to Soviet ideologues than the non-Soviet writers.®^ 


*®F. V. Konstantinov’s report to the Congress, Vop. fit., No. 1, 1972, 
pp. 25-39. 

®®Full text of the statute published in Vop. fiL, No. 2, 1972, pp. 142-45. 
See also D. Pospielovsky, “The Philosophic Society of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, 64/72, March 15, 
1972. 

®®The attacking article is by the chief editor of Literaturnaia gazeta, 
Alexander Chakovsky, in that newspaper of February 14, 1973. 

®‘On earlier statements of Soviet scholars in defence of convergence see: 
D. Pospielovsky, “Teorii konvergentsii i ikh protivniki” (“Convergence 
Theories and Their Opponents”), R. L. Research, 359/69, 30 October, 1969; 
and by the same author: “A Note on Convergence, ‘Yedinyi potok,’ etc.,"* 
R. L. Research, 22/70, January 26, 1970; and “Official Soviet Views on 
Peaceful Coexistence and Ideological Confrontation,” R. L. Research, March 
27, 1972. 

For examples of latest attacks on the revisionist “renegades” in Voprosy 
filosofii, see for instance the series of articles by the Soviet orthodox philos¬ 
opher, Kh. N. Momdjan, beginning with his “Filosofiia renegatstva,” Vop. 
fil, No. 11, 1972, pp. 209-33. Similar in style is G. Khromushin’s “Nauchno- 
teknicheskaia revolutsiia i ideologicheskaia bor’ba” (“The Scientific Revolu¬ 
tion and the Ideological Struggle”), Novy mir, No. 3, 1972, pp. 160-74. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN SAMIZDAT 

We have seen already how Soviet scholars were approaching, 
from different directions, the issue of the necessity of mutual con¬ 
vergence between the two social systems. Writers and other repre¬ 
sentatives of the arts were suggesting that political coexistence 
should be extended to cultural, i.e, ideological, coexistence; philos¬ 
ophers were complaining that the artificial isolation of the Soviet 
Union was having a petrifying effect on Soviet philosophy and 
thought. But the strongest line of argument in favour of opening 
up of frontiers and of ideological, cultural, and political convergence 
was in the hands of the natural scientists, particularly after the 
fall of Lysenko. Marxism claimed that social sciences were just as 
“scientific” and scientifically determinable as the natural sciences, 
and reflected the laws and regularities of the latter. Well, as long 
as there were two sets of natural sciences—the “false” bourgeois 
one and the “true” socialist one, with Lysenko, Viliams, and 
Michurin at the helm—so equally two sets of social sciences and 
two sets of culture, and hence of ideology, could be justified. But 
after 1965 the pretense was given up. It was officially recognized 
that there is only one single universal science, totally independent 
from all class distinctions, and to make things “worse” this natural 
science turned out to be the one that had been propagated and 
developed by the “bourgeoisie,” while the truly Marxist, proletarian, 
environmentalist science of Lysenko and Co. had to be recognized 
as nothing but black magic and charlatanism. 

Why then should social sciences, philosophy, culture and 
ideology—which should reflect the natural sciences and follow their 
pattern—remain strictly environmentalist? Why should they part 
suddenly with the pattern of the natural sciences and still d&fer 
in accordance with classes and socio-political systems? This surely 
lacked logic. Hence, it stood to reason that the natural scientists 
became particularly vocal in proposing the withering away of bar¬ 
riers and a convergence of the two systems, as already partly 
illustrated in the previous section. This discussion, strictly circum¬ 
scribed in the official press, moved over into samizdaty where it 
could be aired without the aid of an Aesopian language. 

Two names particularly stand out in this connection: Andrei 
Sakharov and Zhores Medvedev—an outstanding Soviet geneticist 
now living in Britain, having been deprived of Soviet citizenship 
while on a scholarly visit to England in 1973. 

Zhores Medvedev uses purely “utilitarian” scientific reasons in 
his arguments against isolationism. From concrete examples from the 
last fifty years of the history of Soviet science and technology he 
shows its inevitable backwardness and a growing technological 
gap between the Soviet Union and the developed non-communist 
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countries. Owing to poor information on scientific developments, 
discoveries, and experiments going on in the world, the rate of 
duplication of these in the Soviet Union is between 80% and 90%, 
the number of “re-inventions” having risen from 40% in 1946 to 
85% in 1961, whereas in the US and Britain such accidental 
duplication owing to gaps in information is kept at 10% to 20% 
of all scientific work. He points out that modern scientific experi¬ 
ments are so costly that this repetitiveness costs the Soviet Union 
billions of dollars. Meanwhile the state tries to save on foreign 
exchange by banning individual subscription to foreign scientific 
journals and by substituting for this centralized subscription to a 
single copy of a given journal, which is illegally (from the inter¬ 
national copyright point of view) centrally xeroxed and distributed 
to the relevant institutions. The xeroxing is done otily after a 
careful censoring of the publication, cutting out all articles with 
any criticism, say, of Soviet science. The whole process takes between 
four and seven months, by which point much of the information 
contained in the journal and at last read by the relevant Soviet 
scientist may have become outdated.^^ 

He convincingly calculates that of every one hundred Soviet 
scientists invited by their western colleagues to pay scholarly visits 
abroad, only two to three manage to receive exit visas. The result 
of this isolation has been practically no progress in technology, 
equipment, and methods of work in whole sections of Soviet natural 
sciences since before the Revolution, as witnessed by some visiting 
foreign scholars.^® 

In conditions of isolation, of lack of mutual cooperation between 
the scientists of the Soviet Union and the rest of the world, of 
lack of free flow of information and exchange, the only option 
left for the Soviet Union is to “steal” and imitate or copy western 
equipment. And Medvedev cites concrete examples of such copying 
in the Soviet Union, which inevitably does not close but increases 
the technological gap; for modem scientific equipment is so complex, 
made of such complex material, that by the time the production 
of a machine has been mastered, the machine becomes outdated and 
superseded by more advanced models in the West. One example 
is of certain molecular centrifuges, the German model of which 
was brought into the USSR in 1947, when it was decided to copy 


®®Zh. Medvedev, The Medvedev Papers, “Fruitful Meetings Between 
Scientists of the World,” London: Macmillan, 1972; the Russian edition: 
“Mezhdunarodnoe sotrudnichestvo uchionykh...pp. 150-58. For similar 
data and similar pessimistic conclusions about the isolationism and back¬ 
wardness of Soviet scholarship see the only legal publication encountered 
by this author to treat the subject in such detail: V. V. Nalimov and Zm. 
Mulchento, Naukometriia (“Science-metrics”), Moscow, 1969. 

®®Zh. Medvedev, loc. cit,, pp. 141 and 188-90. 
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and to begin to produce an exact replica in the Soviet Union. The 
whole process took such a long time that Soviet factory production 
of the centrifuge began only in 1960, by which time it was so 
hopelessly outdated and its capacity so low, complicated, and costly 
in comparison with new western models that Soviet scientific 
establishments refused to purchase it, preferring to import US 
models. Yet the production of the Soviet model went on and finally 
by 1968 thousands of accumulated centrifuges were distributed 
free of charge, but still remained unused.^'^ 

The complexity of modern science is such that it is not enough 
to recognize the universality of science and its independence from 
political systems. There must also be an international differentiation 
of research to minimize duplication and repetition. ITiis can be 
achieved only in conditions of very close and permanent inter¬ 
national cooperation of scientists, where scientists alone can decide 
among themselves which laboratories in which countries are going 
to undertake research into certain problems. Only in these condi¬ 
tions can scientific progress be assured and costs kept at a minimum. 
This, as Medvedev points out, is impossible in conditions of existing 
political and ideological barriers. This line of argument eventually 
brings Medvedev to the following conclusion: 

. . .we must reorganize and normalize also the system of inter¬ 
national scientific, technical, and intellectual cooperation in general 
.. .Introducing legal guarantees in inter-state scientific and technical 
links, we must also introduce firm legal guarantees into the sphere 
of personal contacts of Soviet scientists with citizens of other 
countries. Legal norms must be introduced where up to now 
administrative arbitrariness rules.. .the existence of other nations 
and lands with whatever form of political, economic and cultural 
structure, is beneficial for each country. Harmful to international 
cooperation of nations and states are only fanatical, extremist 
regimes, no matter whether their base is capitalist or communist. 

It is under these regimes aggressiveness develops, desire to dominate 
the world.. . between socialist and capitalist countries there can be 
both acute animosity as well as most sincere friendship.. 

He quotes cases of conflicts between socialist states (China, 
Yugoslavia, Soviet Union), and cooperation between these; cases of 
conflicts between capitalist states, and cooperation between these; 


^Ibid., pp. 202-04. 

^^Ibid., pp. 38-39 and 206-08. A fascinating part of the book is the 
story of the clandestine reconstruction of genetics carried out mainly by 
Professor N. Timofeev-Resovsky (recently released from prison) through 
clandestine summer camps in the Urals between 1955 and the early sixties, 
attended by hundreds of scientists and graduates living in tents and attending 
lectures and seminars in the open air, and mostly paying for the organization 
of these camps out of their own pockets (p. 105 and elsewhere). 
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conflicts between Arab states, and the case of Soviet support for 
semi-feudal Arab states and its activity against socialist Israel, to 
show that ideological similarity or difference is almost irrelevant 
as far as international relations are concerned, hence they should 
not be made a reason for prevention of international cultural, 
scientific, economic, and human links. 

Sakharov’s arguments in favour of opening up of frontiers are 
basically similar, except that he dwells more explicitly on the idea 
of a political convergence of the two systems, without which he 
sees the end of world civilization as the only prospect for humanity, 
either through nuclear conflict or as the result of progressive 
impoverishment of the underdeveloped world, leading to mass 
world starvation and the rise of the starving Asians, Africans, and 
South Americans against the developed world/® 

Although such concepts as a super-tax on developed nations 
to save the underdeveloped ones, the request for democratization 
and abolition of censorship, the idea of international solidarity and 
of eventual achievement of a world government preached by 
Sakharov are highly ethical concepts, it is characteristic of the 
intellectual climate of current Russian dissident opinion that most 
of the authors responding to Sakharov’s Progress^ Coexistence and 
Intellectual Freedom criticized him for underemphasizing the 
ethical element of freedom. 

Intellectual freedom, they say, is an ethical concept based on 
Christian values. 

Political calamities which shook our society in the twentieth 
century have removed Christianity as a basic ideological force 
of our society. . . The new materialist ideology has not and could 
not replace these values. A moral vacuum has been created. In 
society this has caused a moral division of the human person. 

A show-morality—external, pretentiously collectivist—on the one 
hand; and the underground, inner, primaevally rapacious, egotistic 
morality on the other. This had produced a society with an external, 
mechanical solidarity, which in actual reality is based on the 
individual who has been alienated from society, who fears his 
neighbour, who feels himself to be insignificant and lonesome 
before the huge machine of the state. 


®®It is indicative of Sakharov’s own ideational evolution that, in a 
discussion at least a year before the writing of his Progress on the inter¬ 
relationship of scientists and politics in the modern world, his position was 
still obviously anti-western and he blamed international tensions mostly on 
the US. (See Politicheskii Dnevnik, March 30, 1967, Amsterdam, 1972, 
pp. 197-205); in 1968 he was obviously much more critical of the Soviet 
Union, and now, he declares, he has lost all faith in socialism and has 
become a liberal {Posev, 8, 1973, as cited before). 

^’'“Nadeiatsia ili deistvovat?” (“To Hope or to Act?”), a response to 
Sakharov by the Estonian Technical Intelligentsia, Radio Liberty Samizdat 
Archive, No. 70, pp. 1-2. 
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A moral rebirth of society alone can overcome so-called Stalinism, 
they say. Authors of one letter, a group of engineers, see this 
development of a new social morality and ethics as the main duty 
of the intelligentsia and the scientists; while a priest, the author of 
another letter, also insisting that it is the moral duty of the intel¬ 
ligentsia and particularly of the scientists who carry a greater 
weight with the authorities, sees the possibility of such a moral 
revival only in return to Christianity, which is the sole cradle of 
real freedom and of the concept of respect for the human being. 
Regarding the Soviet system he says that it is “a great historical 
experiment on the theme of: WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO A 
GREAT NATION IF IT IS DEPRIVED OF INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM?” And his own answer is: “the nation will cease to 
be great.” Meaning the spiritual greatness of the people, he illustrates 
his thought by pointing to the sorry spectacle of culture, literature, 
art, and human thought under the Soviet system: quick degradation 
of nearly all talented writers, except such extremely strong personal¬ 
ities as Solzhenitsyn.®® 

Thus in samizdat we see the same “full circle” of thought patterns 
as in the open press, only much more explicitly stated: from 
utilitarian arguments in defence of economic, technological, and 
scientific progress, to human freedom, to the recognition of absolute 
and unreducible ethics—recognition of alienation of the human being 
in a materialist society and of the special responsibility to human 
society of intellectuals and scientists, in our age of new scientific 
revolution and of inevitable growing dependance of whole states 
on the socioethical behaviour of scientists.®® 

One of the external stimuli that may have led at least partly 
to Sakharov’s Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom, with 
his subsequent full-scale entry into the activities of political dissent, 
could have been the already mentioned discussion in which a leading 
Soviet journalist, Ernst Genry, an expert on Naziism and Fascism, 
raised the point that it was unbearable that the role of scientists 
in world politics today should be completely disproportionate to 
the role that science plays in the world as a whole. He stated that 
the time has come for “scientists to demand a greater influence 
on the fate of world,” that it was high time they ceased to play 


®*Rev. Sergei Zheludkov, “K razmyshleniiam ob intellectuarnoi svobode” 
(“More on Thoughts concerning Intellectual Freedom. A reply to Sakharov”), 
Vestnik RSKhD, No. 94, Paris, 1969, pp. 46-57. 

®®For instance: Zorin and Alexeev, Vremia ne zhdet {Time Will Not 
Wait) Leningrad: samizdat, 1969; Frankfurt/M., 1970, pp. 45-46. 
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the role of speechless servants of politicians, producing lethal 
weapons and having no political control over them.'*® 

Pomerants, also mentioned earlier, developed a whole theory 
of social evolution towards an eventual society dominated by 
scientists and intellectuals. In this he sees the only possibility for 
an optimistic future for humanity. For, with all their faults, “where 
the intelligentsia is free, there freedom is open to everybody. Where 
the intelligentsia is enslaved, all the others are slaves. .. the demand 
for freedom of speech arises only from its ranks. Samizdat lives 
only in its midst. Neither the working class, nor peasants, nor the 
bureaucracy needs freedom of speech to the extent that these are 
required by the scientist and by the writer. . , 

But even a superficial acquaintance with Zhores Medvedev’s 
book on the conditions of life and work of Soviet scientists and 
their total control by the political and scientific apparatchiks— 
where only two to three percent of leading Soviet scientists ever 
get a chance to go abroad and to meet their scholarly colleagues 
abroad, where an internationally renowned scientist can be insulted 
at any time by a regular party bureaucrat—shows how far the above 
theories are from realization, in the Soviet Union at least."*^ This 
brings us back to the necessity of deeper philosophical, sociological 
and political analysis of the state of humanity, human society and 
Soviet ideology itself, and demonstrates the insufficiency of such 
de-ideologized, universalist and “mechanically-convergist” theorizing. 
This has been realized by Sakharov himself. What, then, is the 
current state of philosophic studies in samizdat? 

Experience of the apocalyptic calamities of our century— 
Leninism, Hitlerism, Stalinism, control of power by tiny groups 
manipulating the masses—has shaken, in the Soviet Union at least, 
to the very foundations such popular nineteenth-century philosophic 
concepts as: belief in rationalism and rationality as the main motive 
powers of man’s behaviour, belief in historical determinism and 
the existence of some objective laws governing social processes. 
At the same time such concepts as personalism and the belief that 
personalities and small elites are actually the moving and determining 
agents of history, have largely replaced the concepts of collectivism, 
populism, historicism. 

This is visible even in official Soviet writing. The very attitude 
to Stalin in Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization was wholly anti-collectivist 
and anti-determinist: the personality of Stalin was solely blamed 
for all the faults of the Soviet system. But in the officid writing 


^®“Dialog mezhdu publitsistom E. Genry i uchionym A. Sakharovym” 
(“A Dialogue between the Publicist Genry and the Scientist Sakharov”), 
Polit, Dnev,, pp. 198-204. 

^‘“Chelovek niotkuda,” pp. 129-38. 

^^Op. cit„ pp. 15-187. 
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at least lip-service has to be paid to the official Hegelian-Marxist 
philosophy of historical determinism. It is therefore that the post- 
Khrushchev leadership put an end to the open discussion of 
Stalinism, and the official doctrine became: Stalin committed many 
mistakes, but the collective will and acts of the party, being the 
agent of the laws of history, were such that even Stalin’s evils could 
not divert the country from its correct historical development. 
But in samizdat works, the study of the human personality and the 
motivation of its acts, its role in history, etc. has gone on unperturbed. 
Even a Marxist historiosopher like Roy Medvedev concentrates on 
the study of Stalin’s personality when looking for clues to his rule 
of terror, and ironically criticizes bourgeois historians for having 
associated Stalin’s crimes too closely with the Soviet social system.'^^ 
A much deeper insight into the role and importance of the 
human person vis-a-vis the masses, vis-a-vis history, and vis-a-vis 
God is to be found in the works of A. Solzhenitsyn, who even 
finds it necessary to enter for that purpose into direct dialogue with 
Leo Tolstoy, a determinist and a collectivist.^^ 

Interest in the irrational begins, for many samizdat philosophic¬ 
ally-inclined writers, with the study of Friedrich Nietzsche."^ The 
growth of interest in Nietzsche is reminiscent of the era of the 
Russian religio-philosophic renaissance of the early twentieth century, 
when Nietzscheanism had a tremendous influence on that part of 
Russian intellectuals who were beginning to turn away from the 
nineteenth-century naturalism, materialism, and determinism of 
Hegel and Marx, and who particularly after the irrational behaviour 
of the masses in the course of the 1905 Revolution were beginning 


^^Let History Judge, New York, 1972; particularly pp. xxxii-xxxiii of his 
preface. 

'^^This explicit and implicit debate with Tolstoy is particularly visible in 
his August 1914. But Solzhenitsyn’s personalist philosophy is visible in all 
his works, e.g. The First Circle, One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
and particularly in the personality of the saintly Matriona in MairioncCs 
Court, 

'^^Revol’t Pimenov, a young Leningrad University mathematics teacher, 
during his trial in 1957 for organizing an underground anti-communist 
group, admits to having studied Nietzsche (R. Pimenov, “Istoriia odnovo 
protsessa,” VoVnoe slovo. No. 8, 1973, pp. 49, 53, 76, 89). Numerous 
references to Nietzsche are found in G. Pomerants’ Neopublikovannoe and 
in Victor Vel’sky’s apocalyptic philosophic essay “Otkroveniia Victora 
Vel’skovo” (“Victor Vel’sky’s Revelations”), Grani, No. 75, 1970, pp. 3-114. 
Nietzsche’s influence is obvious in the unpublished mystical Ms. Inok {Monk) 
by a Leningrad theatrical producer Yevgenii Shiffers (see: D. Pospielovsky, 
‘T/ze Monk— 2 i New Samizdat Manuscript,” R, L. Research, 17/70, January 22, 
1970), and in A. Moskovit’s Prakticheskaia metafizika {Practical Metaphysics), 
two chapters from which have been published in Grani, No. 87-88, 
pp. 316-70. 
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to wake up to the existence and power of the irrational in human 
behaviour.^® But the proto-Nazi elements in Nietzcheanism were 
never the essence or even a significant part of Russian interest in 
him. What caused the interest was Nietzsche’s emphasis on the 
irrational, his elitist concepts, his concepts of the importance of 
the individual human person and of human passions and emotions. 
It is in these elements of Nietzsche that some Russian Christian 
philosophers saw his closeness to Christianity, despite his own 
violent atheism. The road of uncensored Russian thinkers today, as 
far as it is possible to judge from the few samizdat philosophic 
works that have become available in the West,^^ is very similar to 
that of the thinkers of the immediately pre-revolutionary period. 
In fact, the number of names of these thinkers mentioned in samizdat 
works is astounding, as none of their writings have been published 
in the USSR at least since 1922, when most of the authors fled 
or were exiled to Western Europe.**® 

In philosophical studies of man—and, as I said, this is one of 
the central areas of Russia’s free philosophy today, thus returning 


^®See the famous collection Vekhi (Signposts) published in Moscow in 
1909. The tremendous influence of Nietzsche on his generation of Russian 
intelligentsia is also mentioned in Boris Pasternak’s autobiographical sketches: 
“Liudi i polozheniia” (“People and Positions”), Novy mir, No. 1, 1967. 

^^Of those samizdat philosophic works that have been mentioned in 
the book reviews of the Chronicle of Current Events, the following have not 
yet reached the West to the best of my knowledge: V. Turchin, “Inertsiia 
strakha” (“Inertia of Fear”), “a philosophical analysis of psychological 
complexities of contemporary society” (Chronicle, No, 6, February 1969, 
Fosev spec, ed., No. 1, 1969, p. 62); anonymous, Sushchnosf kommunizma, 
places the concept of human freedom at the basis of all social existence and 
progress and argues that communism will never be achieved unless freedom 
has been reinstated and human relations changed (Chron., No. 12, February 
28, 1970, Fosev spec, ed.. No. 4, 1970, p. 20); anonymous, Eticheskaia 
Hstanovka, an analysis of the concept of Virtue and the possibility of its 
establishment as the basis of human relations, without which humanity is 
doomed to catastrophe (Chron., 18, March 5, 1971, Fosev spec. ed. 8, 1971, 
p. 54); V. Chalidze, Razmyshleniia o cheloveke (Thoughts on Man), on 
willpower and the overcoming of unfreedom (Chron., No, 21, September 
1971, Vol’n. sL, 1, 1972, p. 35). 

^®The most often occurring names of Russian philosophers in samizdat 
are: Alexei Khomiakov and Ivan Kireevsky, the Slavophiles of mid-nineteenth 
century; Vladimir Soloviev, who died in 1900; Fedorov, the cosmological 
mystic who taught in his Common Cause that God wills it that people 
achieve life eternal through their own creative effort, a combination of love 
and science and the conquest of the outer space; Rev. Paul Florensky, a 
professor of electronics at Moscow University and of theology at the 
Seminary who eventually died in a Soviet concentration camp; V. Rozanov, 
a controversial religious and political thinker who died in 1919; and Nicholas 
Berdiaev, Semion Frank and Lev Shestov, who all died in the emigration. 
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it to the traditional Russian anthropocentrism~a pessimistic exis¬ 
tentialist concept of man’s loneliness and alienation from society 
and from other men predominates, solved only in terms of freedom 
understood as a religious concept.^® 

One samizdat writer in a fascinating article on the Russian 
intelligentsia and culture, which led to a whole series of articles 
on the same theme and even to a debate on the pages of a Paris 
emi^e journal in which both samizdat and Russian 6migr6 thinkers 
participated, showed this terrible loneliness and forsakenness of 
the modem Russian intelligent, whenever his interests go deeper 
than a career and his daily needs. Comparing him with his pre¬ 
revolutionary confrere, based on descriptions in the Signposts col¬ 
lection,^® the author shows him as having lost all the values of the 
latter. The pre-revolutionary intelligent was predominantly an 
ascetically inclined atheist, whose atheism had all the attributes of 
a religion upside-down. He deified science and everything “scientific” 
and optimistically believed in the common people and in progress. 
Non-material culture he considered a secondary value. To use the 
famous dictum ascribed to Pisarev, “Boots are loftier than 
Shakespeare.” The author considers that in comparison the modern 
Russian intelligent is a better connoisseur of arts and culture and 
values them higher than boots, although in practical terms he is 
much more interested in personal material comfort than his pre¬ 
decessor. He is not an atheist either. He is rather indifferent to 
religion, but respects the Church as an institution which had played 
a historical role and whose places of prayer have an architectural 
aesthetic value. He has no more belief in science and his non-belief 
in God is pragmatic: after having lived through the horror of the 
twentieth century he believes that had there been God He would 
not have tolerated all this. Equally, after the same experiences, he 
does not any more believe in an all-saving progress and in a forth¬ 
coming social bliss. And along with these he has also lost belief 
in “the mighty human reason” and in rationality as the guiding 
force of life. It is in this tendency towards irrationalism of the 
modern Russian intelligent that the author sees some hope for a 
true spiritual and religious revival of the Russian intelligentsia, 
but that hope, according to him, is still far from its realization. 
Thus far the contemporary intelligent very often has settled for a 
“dual consciousness”: on the one hand he begins to tend towards 
some forms of abstract spiritualism (with Oriental admixtures) 
which would not be too much in the way of his cynical pragmatism 
in daily life. Here he lacks all clear ethical concepts. His tradition 


^®An excellent example of the former is the theomachistic mystical 
philosophic confession, the already mentioned “Revelations of Victor Vel’sky”; 
of the latter: the work of Moskovit. 

^®See note 45 above. 
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goes back to Dostoevsky’s: “If there is no God then everything is 
permissible.” In real life he now through bitter experience has come 
to the conclusion that decency is better than indecency, for it is 
safer to have a decent neighbour. But the absolute imperatives of 
evil and virtue are still foreign to the average intelligent. Everything 
remains relative. He joins the Communist Party under the pre¬ 
text that the more decent people join it the better will the party 
become; but having joined it he subordinates himself to its discipline 
and supports resolutions condemning acts of civil courage. And the 
author sees the dilemma in this: having lost Christianity man loses 
the concept of the absolute value of Freedom and Virtue, replacing 
these with relativities and with the concept of necessity, which is 
“the tragedy of the voluntary rejection of freedom.” From this 
arises a whole series of illusions based on a relative concept of 
profit for each given moment, i.e. on necessity, which the post¬ 
revolutionary intelligentsia has been constructing one after another, 
each time subsequently having to pay with its own blood for each 
successive illusion: beginning with the illusion of 1920 that the 
Soviet regime was transforming itself in a way similar to the post¬ 
revolutionary French republic of the Directory, and ending with the 
illusion of the 1960’s that a new technological de-ideologized 
society was being constructed in which the leaders were going to 
listen to advice of the intelligentsia and accept its reformist sug¬ 
gestions. Only a return to recognition of the non-relativity of the 
notions of good and evil and of freedom as absolute, unreducible 
Christian vdues is seen by the author as a way to salvation both for 
Russia and for mankind at large.®^ 

Similar ills are recognized by another writer, who confesses 
his own personal dichotomy: “What horror! I don’t believe in God, 
but I live and I think as if I did believe!” In another place he 
writes: “The religion of our time is atheism. Here sects are, 
apparently, also possible (on the basis of political teachings).” But 
then he confirms the tragic result of atheism: “Having lost God, 
man has become impoverished.” Speaking on modern men, “the 
majority of men have not matured for either religion or atheism,” 
he recognizes that “the finite senses of man cannot grasp the infinite.” 
And after a hundred pages of self-immolating arguments with God 
and with himself, he sighs: “No, modern man, even when he wants 
to believe, cannot believe. . And then: “Oh Lord, look at my 


Altaev, “Dvoinoe soznanie intelligentsii i psevdo-kul’tura” (“A Dual 
Consciousness of the Intelligentsia and Pseudo-Culture’’)* Vestnik RSKhD, 
No. 97, 1970, pp. 8-32. 

Very similar accusations against the Russian intelligentsia particularly 
of the twenties and the early thirties are also leveled by Mrs. Nadezhda 
Mandel’shtam in her Vtoraia Kniga {Second Book), Paris, 1972, particularly 

pp. 86-88. 
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tears... Look, how Thy Son is suffering, whom Thou hast given 
to the power of death.. 

But by no means all are suffering from this half-way position, 
illustrated by the Vel’sky essay and stated to be a typic^ situation 
by Altaev. Many philosophical essays indicate an achieved con¬ 
viction, a return to Christianity as an accomplished fact. 

A general comment would be appropriate here: whereas 
in the fifties philosophically inclined young men were mostly 
preoccupied with studying Lenin, Marx and other Marxist 
thinkers, and still in the mid-sixties there were several groups 
sentenced to prisons for studying Marx too attentively and making 
conclusions critical of the existing socio-political order,®^ towards 
the end of the sixties and in the seventies more and more philo¬ 
sophical writings began to circulate which showed the authors’ 
growing or even complete estrangement from Marx and Marxism, 
and in some cases even a poor knowledge (or total inner rejection) 
of the whole system of dialectics, from Hegel on. For some of these 
authors philosophy means Kant, Schopenhauer, Spengler, and then 
Vladimir Soloviev, S. Frank, N. Berdiaev, P. Florensky,. .. even 
Sigmund Freud. As one author writes: “The work which Freud 
fulfilled was a. . .ministry of cleansing the hypocritical puristic 
stables.” Fie claims Freud had also purged the hypocritical establish¬ 
ment of the official Church and dealt a deathly blow to rationalistic 
illusions by revealing the world of the subconscious, the world of 
dreams and their role in human lives, thereby “rehabilitating” 
mysticism.®^ 

Another thinker, G. Pomerants, builds his whole theory of 
culture and man’s hopeful evolution on an interplay of the conscious 
and the subconscious. The man of the patriarchal rural culture, says 
he, bore an almost unquestionably inherited subconscious religion, 
where all its ethical concepts were accepted practically as a matter 
of course. The upheavals of the last one hundred years, with their 
replacement of the deeply rooted culture of subconscious ethics by 
a rootless, atheistic, science-idolating proletariat and similar profes¬ 
sional classes, badly damaged if not destroyed this whole hereditary 
ethical structure. The new intelligentsia of today (he calls it a 


^^Vel’sky, loc. cit., pp. 105-114. 

®®See V. Osipov, “Ploshchad’ Mayakovskovo, slatia 70,” Gram, No. 80, 
1971, pp. 110-11. Also, a testimony by Mr. Vladimir Tel’nikov, an ex- 
participant in such circles who had served six years of hard labour from 
1957 to 1963, and another by Mr. Nikita Krivoshein who had met these 
Marxists in prison. The former gave a lecture at Radio Liberty, Munich, 
on March 28, the latter on June 2, 1972. See also information on the 
Leningrad Society of Communards of 1964-65, Posev, No. 1, January, 1968, 
pp. 11-12, and in various issues of the Chronicle. 

^^Shiffers, op. cit., Ms. pp. 114-16, and D. Pospielovsky, loc. cit., p. 4. 
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renaissance put on its head, for whereas then theologians and 
philosophers preoccupied themselves also with sciences, now it is 
the mathematicians who preoccupy themselves with religion and 
ethical questions), with its awareness of the impasse of materialism, 
gradually is consciously reviving, accepting, and propagating that 
which had been carried and accepted subconsciously, by tradition 
or out of superstitious fear. Hence, whereas much of traditional 
religion was a religion “of necessity” (or habit), now the reviving 
religion in Russia is a religion of freedom: freely and consciously 
looked for and found; and in this he sees hope for the future.®"’ 

But from the purely philosophic point of view the most profes¬ 
sional work is the already mentioned Practical Metaphysics. The 
author, writing pseudonymously, is a young man, for, as he writes, 
the last man to learn religion at school in his family was his 
grandfather. Yet he shows not only a deep religious belief but also 
a very original philosophic logic to argue out his concepts philo¬ 
sophically. For the author, metaphysics, that which lies beyond 
physics or matter, is the essence and the basis of everything living. 
He develops a theory that games, in children as well as in adults, 
always aim towards freedom and a sense of completing an act of 
free will. The satisfaction is in the process of achieving, not in the 
completed act of achievement, and the more difficult the process 
of achieving, the greater the satisfaction, irrespective of the ration¬ 
ality of the act, e.g. the satisfaction in sports for the sake of sport. 
In other words, the degree of improbability of achievement or of 
victory is directly proportional to the degree of satisfaction, 
although there are limitations both ways. Finally, in order that the 
game is satisfactory it must be free and its partners’ decision to 
participate must also be free-willed. This is the basis for his logical 
argument for the primacy of freedom and human will for all acts, 
and for the irrational elements in both as being more important 
than calculating rationality and/or command. On the other hand, 
only freedom is connected with responsibility. A criminal basically 
has to be free to be made responsible for his crime. A soldier 
killing people in action is normally never considered a murderer for 
he has no free will, he is under command. 

Analyzing Schopenhauer’s hierarchical scale of values, he con¬ 
cludes that the only acceptable (and the unique) criterion for con¬ 
sidering man superior to other creations (and, likewise, other 
creations superior to their inferiors) is the desnree of will and its 
applicability in each creature; and therefore “Will is objectivized in 
nature on different levels of freedom.” On this basis, he claims. 


®®See particularly his short essay “Nezavershonnost* ” (“Incompleteness”), 
op. cit., pp. 115-22. Pomerants, an influential social philosopher and religious 
thinker now in his early fifties, a former political prisoner in the late 
forties, and a convert to Christianity, is of Jewish background. 
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all creatures have a certain degree of freedom of their own, 
ascending from the lowest forms up to man, and then from him 
to God, the Absolute Freedom and the only source of Freedom and 
Will, “Suffering. . . is always the sign of discovery by our will of 
the limitation of its freedom, Le. of recognition of its unfreedom; 
every expansion of these limits is inseparably tied with satisfaction, 
happiness, bliss.” This sense and will for freedom, he considers, 
is the sense of that “Kingdom of God within you” (Luke 17:21) 
for which man strives by striving for freedom under most unlikely 
situations, often with very little hope of achievement, while risking 
a loss of what he has. Rationalistically this cannot be explained, 
yet this is the basis of all creativity and progress in life; and this 
urge for freedom can only be grasped metaphysically, hence the 
priority of metaphysics and of the irrational.®® 

At the beginning of this discussion I said that the approach to 
the problem of man and his loneliness in many samizdat writings is 
purely existentialist. In conclusion I should like to add that those 
authors who see any way out, any hope for man, see it also in 
existentialist, that is in Christian-existentialist terms. 


®®Moskovit, loc. cit., including the excellent introduction by the Russian 
6migre philosopher, Roman Redlich, i)p. 316-17, 340-46, 351-70. Only 6 
chapters, a total of 47 pages, out of the 400 page Ms. have been reprinted 
in Grant; but Redlich, who read the whole Ms., comments that the author 
thoroughly knows Kant and Schopenhauer and totally ignores the Hegelian- 
Marxist tradition. Moskovit also refers to the Christian existentialist philos¬ 
opher Kierkegaard and the Russian Christian existentialist philosopher- 
theologian Semion Frank, But despite the gaps in formal erudition, his 
method demonstrates that he is an accomplished philosopher and an original 
thinker. 
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A Modern Russian Martyrology: 
Bishop Afanasy 

(July 2 , 1887 —October 28 , 1962 ) 


Some years ago the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate (No. 12, 1962) 
published a short necrology of Bishop Afanasy (Sakharov), formerly of 
Kovrov, auxiliary of the diocese of Vladimir. 

The necrology mentioned his consecration to the episcopate on June 27, 
1921, but acknowledged also that, due to “ecclesiastical anomalies” created 
by the “Renewal” schism, he did not remain in his see, but was sent into 
exile, from which he returned only in 1954. 

Since the time when his necrology appeared in the official organ of the 
Patriarchate, unofficial channels of communication have uncovered a fuller 
picture. An autobiographical note by Bishop Afanasy himself contains the 
following laconic chronological data: “June 27, 1954, was the 33rd anniversary 
of my episcopal consecration. During that time, I spent 33 months in my 
diocese; 32 months enjoying freedom, but unable to exercise my duties; 76 
months in exile; 254 months in prison or in hard labor” {Vestnik, No. 81, 
Paris, 1966, p. 17). 

We are now able to publish, for the first time in English, a biography of 
Bishop Afanasy. The author is anonymous and is still in the Soviet Union. 
The original Russian text was published in the Vestnik Russkago Studen- 
cheskogo Dvizhenia, No. 107, Paris, 1973. 

We have omitted the first part of the biography, which describes the life 
of Afanasy as a young cleric in pre-revolutionary Russia. Here are the main 
events of this fairly conventional career: A graduate of the Seminary of 
Vladimir and of the Theological Academy of Moscow (1912), the future 
bishop was ordained into the monastic clergy the same year. He was appointed 
to teach pastoral theology, homiletics and liturgies at the Seminaries of 
Poltava and Vladimir. In 1917 he was an elected member of the All-Russian 
Council of Moscow and served in the Committee on Liturgical Reform. 

The really extraordinary part of his life begins with the Revolution of 
1917 and is reported by the anonymous biographer. The following translation 
by Michael Stogner follows the text very closely. A careful reader will detect 
a few minor chronological and factual inaccuracies. These in no way 
diminish the tremendous historical value of the account for the history of 
the Russian Orthodox Church during its darkest hours. For the benefit of the 
reader, we have added a few historical and prosopographical footnotes.—EJ. 
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When he had returned to Vladimir from the local council, 
Father Afanasy was chosen a member of the Diocesan Council 
as its monastic representative (1918-1920). In 1920 he was ap¬ 
pointed dean of the Nativity Monastery in the Vladimir Kremlin, 
and on January 20 was raised to the office of archimandrite. On 
June 18, 1921, he became dean of the Bogolyubsky Monastery, 
and after nine days, on June 27, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Kovrov. 

But Bishop Afanasy’s mitre was for him a veritable crown of 
thorns. Times were difficult; the civil war had not yet ended; 
devastation reigned in the land. In the Povolzh’e district there were 
crop failures and terrible famine. The authorities announced the 
seizure of Church valuables. The Renewal Movement (Obnovlen- 
chestvo)^ suddenly rose. The young Bishop had to mount his throne 
amid such a storm.... 


THE TRIALS BEGIN 

On March 17, 1922, Bishop Afanasy was arrested for one day 
and taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, but on the next day 
released. They were preparing for the rite of the washing of feet 
on Holy Thursday, but on Holy Wednesday, March 30, Metropolitan 
Sergy,^ Bishop Afanasy, Archbishop Pavel of Suzdal’, and the 
former Bishop of Suzdd’, Vasily, were arrested in connection with 
the Suzdal’ affair, accused of opposing the confiscation of Church 
valuables. Bishop Afanasy was subject to arrest as a member of 
the Diocesan Council. A show trial was held on May 27 and the 
accused were condemned to one year of detention but were granted 
amnesty on May 28 of the same year. 

The head of the Vladimir Diocese had been exiled. And so 
the Vicar, Bishop Afanasy of Kovrov, found himself directing the 
Vladimir Diocese, and he had to meet head on waves of misfortune 
and trials brought on by the Renewal Schism, which were tossing 
the ship of the Church. When the Renewal Movement began, one 
of the archpriests of Vladimir, Father Mikhail Tikhonravov, dean 
of the Church of St. Nikita, set out of his own accord for the All- 
Union Church Administration,® Le, for Moscow, Upon his return 


^The “Renewal” Schism originated after Patriarch Tikhon was placed 
under house arrest (May 10, 1922). A group of priests, supported by some 
bishops, seized the offices of the patriarchate, proclaimed the deposition of 
the patriarch and pledged total subservience to the Communist authorities. 
They also adopted later uncanonical reforms such as a married episcopate. 
The schism lasted until 1941. 

^Metropolitan Sergy (Stragorodsky) of Vladimir, later locum tenens of 
the patriarchal throne and Patriarch of Moscow (1943-1944). 

®The headquarters of the “Renovationists.” 
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to Vladimir, he appeared before Bishop Afanasy with the story of 
his journey, but &e latter’s reaction was negative both to the 
illegal trip and more particularly to the Renewal Movement itself. 
Nevertheless at the initiative of that same Mikhail Tikhonravov, 
there soon was called a meeting of the city’s clergy. The priests 
were gathered and then forced to sign a statement in support of the 
Renewal Movement under the threat that, if they refused to sign, 
they would not be released. Afanasy, for his part, at the very next 
service began to explain to the people that the Renewers are 
schismatics, a group of clergymen who had risen against the legal 
canonical episcopate, headed by His Holiness, Patriarch Tikhon, 
and therefore they have no ri^t to perform the sacraments and 
that one can neither maintain prayerful union with them nor even 
attend Renewal or Living-Church (zhivotserkovnye) parishes. Soon 
Bishop Afanasy went to Nizhny-Novgorod* to his diocesan bishop 
with a report of his activities. Metropolitan Sergy, however, did not 
praise him for his avid stand against the Renewal Movement: “If 
you beat your head against the wall, it’s not the wall that cracks.” 
Sergy himself on June 10, 1922, joined the Renewal Movement. 
He probably sincerely hoped to become the head of the All-Union 
Church Administration and then to turn in his own way the helm 
of the ship toward a more correct course. But Krasnitsky® was 
more clever and did not give power to Metropolitan Sergy. Under 
pressure of Bishop Feodor (Posdeevsky), the Metropolitan had 
to perform public penance in Donskoy Monastery, standing on the 
church porch in only a cassock. But after his conversation with 
Metropolitan Sergy, Bishop Afanasy did not alter his stance regard¬ 
ing the Renewers. Ever striving to maintain communication with 
bishops faithful to the Patriarch, he continued at the same time to 
convince his flock not to mingle with the Renewers. He compelled 
priests who had fallen in with the Renewal Movement, together 
with their entire parishes, to perform public penance; he blessed 
churches defiled by the schism, etc. Through all this he helped the 
Church of Vladimir to avoid schism and to preserve her faithfulness 
to Orthodoxy. 

But such activities were not without consequence for the bishop. 
He was arrested for ten days together with Bishop Serafim 
(Ruzhentsov) of Murom on June 15, 1922. Released on June 25, 
he again submitted to arrest on September 25 and found himself 
first in the Vladimir Prison (in the former Nativity Monastery) 
and then in the Moscow Taganskaya Prison. A sentence followed: 
two years in exile in the Zyryansky Territory. We have the memoirs 
of one of Bishop Afanasy’s acquaintances in exile, which give a 
living picture of the bishop’s life in the Zyryansky Territory. On 


'^Metropolitan Sergy was exiled in Nizhny-Novgorod (today Gorky). 
* Archpriest, and leader of the schism. 
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the surface his life was comparatively peaceful: divine services were 
celebrated daily in his cell, although Vladyka himself® served rather 
rarely. Exiled priests living nearby usually served. Services were 
long, strictly observing liturgical rubrics. Vladyka would receive 
parcels and would always share them with others, and not only 
with his close friends. He loved to serve his guests what God had 
sent him. Fasts he observed very strictly. With Vladyka lived Father 
Damaskin, hieromonk, his voluntary servant and travel companion. 


PRISONS, EXILES 

Prisons, halting places between them, and exile always served 
Vladyka as a source of acquaintances and meetings with many 
people. Several of these became his lifeJong friends. He constantly 
enumerates these acquaintances in his “Convoys.” Especially rich 
is the listing for 1922-24: “Vladimir Prison, 1922. Bishop Serafim 
(Ruzhentsov) of Murom, Archpriest Mirtov of Moscow, a native 
of Vladimir. In the same year, at that very place: Archbishop 
Nikandr, the Metropolitan of Krutitsa, Bishop Damian (Voskres¬ 
ensky) of Pereyaslav, Bishop Nikolay of Murom, Archbishop Faddey 
of Tver’, Bishop KomUy of Vyazniki, later of Sverdlovsk, Bishop 
Vasily of Suzdal’; priests Durylin, N. Dulov; Archpriest Aleksey 
Blagoveshchensky of Kovrov, Archpriest Konstantin of Suzdal’.” In 
the Moscow and Vyatka prisons he was with Bishop Feodosy (?). 
At a halting place on the way to the Zyryansky Territory, he sees 
Bishop Serafim (Zvezdinsky) of Lithuania and Bishop Nikolay 
(Dobronravov). In the Zyryansky Territory he meets with Metro¬ 
politan Kiril, Archbishop Faddey, Bishop Nikolay (Dobronravov); 
he becomes acquainted with Archpriest Vladimir Bogdanov and 
with the scholar, Archimandrite Neofit, the patriarchal secretary 
and sacristan. 

Unfortunately, Bishop Afanasy’s letters to his mother from his 
first exile have not been preserved. His daily letters expressed 
with all his innocent humor the minute details of his life. He never 
complained, but always tried to comfort and cheer his mother. 
These letters comforted and cheered not only Matrena Andreevna, 
but, one might say, his entire flock and diocese, because everyone 
would visit the bishop’s mother, everyone was interested in what 
the bishop wrote, everyone found in this support and comfort. 

His mother would answer him daily. She herself was illiterate, 
but she dictated letters to Father Iosif,^ who spent in her home all 
the time he was free from his church service, going home only 


®The author of the biography frequently designates Bishop Afanasy with 
the usual Russian term for bishops: Vladyka— 

’Father Iosif Potapov, devoted assistant and friend of Bishop Afanasy. 
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to sleep. (And so, while living in Vladimir, Father Iosif was almost 
completely separated from his family, but his wife, no less dedicated 
to Vladyka than he, never grumbled, but accepted this position as 
her duty.) He did everything possible to comfort and support his 
second mother, who mourned for her own beloved bishop-son. 

Bishop Afanasy remained in the Zyryansky Territory untU 
January 20, 1925, when he was freed two months after his sentence 
was to end. Matrena Andreevna, accompanied by the faithful Father 
Iosif, joyfully met him in Moscow at the station. Vladyka hurried 
from the station to visit the Fudel’ family, with whom he had 
become acquainted in UstosysoFsk. 


BACK IN VLADIMIR 

Upon the end of his Zyryansky exile, Vladyka was not given 
any restrictions in his choice of residence, and he returned to 
ecclesiastical service in Vladimir. Since as before, the episcopal 
throne of Vladimir was in fact empty (Metropolitan Sergy was still 
living in exile in Nizhny Novgorod), Bishop Afanasy, being the 
Vicar Bishop of Vladimir and the Bishop of Kovrov, considered 
himself responsible for the diocese, as if it were entrusted to him 
by God. Therefore, maintaining constant contact with Metropolitan 
Piotr,® he continued as before to zealously fight the Renewal Schism, 
striving in those difficult times to keep Church unity and canonical 
validity. 

Around 1925 a diocesan conference of Renewal persuasion was 
organized in Vladimir. Three of the oldest participating archpriests 
came to Bishop Afanasy to invite him to the conference. Vladyka 
refused to participate in the conference, but attended anyway in 
order to chastise the Renewers and to express his negative opinion 
about their conference. Seeing in their number Bishop Gerasim, 
the Ukrainian, appointed by the Renewers as Archbishop of 
Vladimir, Vladyka said to him: “You are a monk. And you are 
here! I am ashamed of you!” He finished his accusation with the 
words: “I am now going to Metropolitan Piotr to repent that I 
attended your lawless meeting without his blessing!” 

When contact with Metropolitan Piotr became impossible, 
Bishop Afanasy still tried not to act arbitrarily and would take 
counsel with bishops faithful to the Church. This was exceedingly 
difficult, since the majority were in exile. 

The local authorities, dissatisfied with the activities of this 
zealous supporter of Orthodoxy, in the end of June 1926 offered 


^Metropolitan Piotr of Knititsa became locum tenens of the patriarchal 
throne upon Patriarch Tikhon’s death (April 7, 1925). He could exercise 
his duties only until December 10, 1925, when he was exiled to Siberia. 
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him either to leave Vladimir or to cease his direction of the diocese. 
But his ecclesiastical integrity would not allow him to agree, and on 
April 2, 1927, he was arrested on the charge of belonging to the 
organization of bishops headed by Metropolitan Sergy (Stragorodsky) 
of Nizhny-Novgorod. Metropolitan Piotr, locum tenens of the 
patriarchal throne, had appointed Metropolitan Sergy as temporary 
acting locum tenens to handle current business of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. Piotr himself was denied the possibility of directing 
the Russian Church, as he had been arrested and exiled from Moscow 
for opposing the Renewal Movement and for his unwillingness to 
accept any compromises which might harm the Church. Initially, 
Metropolitan Sergy understood his position correctly and was faith¬ 
ful to Metropolitan Piotr, i.e, committed no significant changes 
in Church management and handled only current business. This 
faithfulness to Metropolitan Piotr served in fact as the grounds for 
accusations made against him. 


ARRESTED AGAIN: METROPOLITAN SERGY 

Bishop Afanasy was sent to the Moscow Security Prison, 
where he spent nearly three months, from January 3 through 
April 30, 1927. At the end of April he was placed in a solitary 
cell together with the “head of the group,” Metropolitan Sergy. 
In their conversations they discussed the position of the Church, 
and Metropolitan Sergy promised to make no compromises and to 
be faithful to Metropolitan Piotr. He said that he considered his 
authority limited and dependent on the authority of the locum 
tenens. Within several days, however, Bishop Afanasy was sent 
to the Solovetskie camps for three years, while simultaneously 
forty other bishops were directed to various points of exile. But 
Metropolitan Sergy was released and changed his tactics: he soon 
announced that full ecclesiastical power over the Russian Church, 
equal to the power of the locum tenens, now belonged to him. Upon 
the initiative of Metropolitan Sergy, the government began registra¬ 
tion of Church organizations, and as a result it organized the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, a branch 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union, which in 
fact had already nullified the Church’s independence from the 
government. Although this was interpreted as ecclesiastical “econo¬ 
my,” it was essentially an act which the acting locum tenens had 
no right to initiate. Metropolitan Sergy even began to pretend to 
full patriarchal powers, citing for support the wishes and intentions 
of the late Patriarch Tikhon. Metropolitan Sergy organized around 
himself a Holy Synod, modeled on the pre-revolutionary Petrine 
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Synod, which should not have existed after the introduction of the 
Patriarchate.* 

Bishop Afanasy fulfilled various jobs at many points in the 
Solovetskie camps. But he lived comparatively freely, at times 
maintaining his own “apartment.” This was on Popov Island. He 
had meetings, lengthy and without witnesses, with his mother and 
with the sexton of Trinity Church, Aleksandr Nikolaevich Parkov. 
Later Vladyka would often recall these meetings. They later became 
impossible. 

Just before his three-year sentence was to end, on January 23, 
1929, Bishop Afanasy was placed under arrest without any charge 
or accusation, and in less than a week he was sent off to the 
Solovetskie Islands, where an epidemic of typhus was raging among 
the prisoners. When he became infected, he was placed in an 
isolation ward, located in the former stables. Patients were lying 
there on three tiers of planks. Vladyka was placed on the bottom 
row, and human filth would pour down on him from above. Never¬ 
theless he lived through it. At the end of February, he was subjected 
to a medical examination along with other inmates (at which they 
had to stand naked in the cold for more than an hour). He was 
declared healthy and was sent by convoy to the Turukhan Territory 
for three years. After typhus, Vladyka was tortured by hunger, and 
for the first time in his life, he transgressed his usual severe 
observance of the first week of Great Lent and opened a can of 
fish. He ate it contritely and later, remembering that incident, he 
would tell how that year on the Annunciation of the Most Holy 
Theotokos he did not have the “comfort” of a piece of fish, which 
he never denied himself before or after.^® 

The convoy went through a series of prisons: the Leningrad 
“Crosses,” Novosibirsk, Krasnoyarsk, and deportation prisons. In 
one of the latter, Vladyka unexpectedly met with Metropolitan Kiril,“ 
but when he joyfully ran up toward him, he heard a dry reply: 
“I do not know you.” The truth is that Bishop Afanasy, shaved 
bald and emaciated after his illness, was really hard to recognize. 
Later the two bishops even shared quarters at the Turukhan work¬ 
shops and prayed together. Once, when Bishop Afanasy was thrown 
into the local jail and was in grave condition. Metropolitan Kiril 
prayed for him and read the Gospel (following the example of 
the Kiev ascetic, hieroschemomonk Parfeny, in his prayer). Bishop 


®An inaccurate statement: the “Holy Synod” was not suppressed after 
the restoration of the patriarchate, but was simply placed, in accordance with 
canon law, under the patriarch’s—or his substitute’s—chairmanship. 

^®The strict fasting rules of the Orthodox Church forbid eating fish 
during Lent, except on Annunciation Day (March 25). 

^^Metropolitan Kiril of Kazan, one of the senior bishops of the Russian 
episcopate. 
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Afanasy was unexpectedly released, so that the two bishops finished 
reading the Gospel according to John together. 

All his life, Bishop Afanasy retained the wannest and brightest 
memories of Metropolitan Kiril and loved to talk about him. Here 
follow a few of these stories. 


METROPOLITAN KIRIL 

While His Holiness Tikhon was still alive in 1924, Metropolitan 
Kiril was returning from the Zyryansky Territory. He was ordered 
to appear in Moscow before Tuchkov'^ and not to stop anywhere 
along the road. Metropolitan Kiril, however, went first of all to the 
Patriarch, who had just signed a note allowing the Renewer, 
Krasnitsky, to be received into communion. Metropolitan Kiril 
received the following answer to his query, why His Holiness had 
done this: “I am sick at heart that so many bishops are in prisons, 
and they promise to free them if only I would receive Krasnitsky.” 
Vladyka Kiril replied: “Your Holiness, do not think about us 
bishops. We now are good only for prisons. .. . ” His Holiness 
crossed out Krasnitsky’s name on the paper he had just signed. 
Vladyka Kiril set out to Tuchkov’s, where in a conversation on the 
same subject, Le, Krasnitsky, he was chastised for not obeying His 
Holiness, who wanted to accept Krasnitsky. “I do not understand,” 
said Vladyka Kiril. “Last year at this same place you accused me of 
extreme obedience to the Patriarch, and now you demand that 
very thing!” 

After the death of Patriarch Tikhon, it was impossible to call 
a valid council to choose a new Patriarch, because the majority of 
bishops were in prison or exile. Also Tuchkov would hardly have 
allowed such a council to meet. Among those in the Solovetskie 
camps was Archbishop Illarion (Troitsky), whose idea it was to 
elect a Patriarch by collecting signatures of the bishops. He and other 
clergymen of like mind located in Solovki wrote a corresponding 
address to the bishops of the Russian Church, in which they 
proposed electing Metropolitan Kiril as Patriarch. This address was 
carried out of the camp in a suitcase with a double bottom by one 
of the bishops who had been released. A significant number of 
signatures was gathered in favor of Metropolitan Kiril’s candidacy. 
But the address of the bishops exiled in Solovki had hardly fallen 
into the hands of Metropolitan Sergy, when it became known to 
the authorities. The whole business was cut down before it could 
mature, and those bishops who had signed, including the initiator. 
Archbishop Illarion, were made to suffer. He was sent away by 
convoy, half-sick, barely able to stand after his bout with typhus 


‘*The chairman of the Government Council for the Affairs of the Church. 
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and wearing only a thin cassock; he was taken sick from the convoy 
in Leningrad, where he died. 

Before Metropolitan Sergy became the acting locum tenens, 
Tuchkov offered that role to those bishops whose names were 
in the last testament of the Patriarch, i,e. to Metropolitans Agafangel 
and Kiril. It was said that Metropolitan Agafangel was forbidden 
to accept by a certain holy woman (the blind Ksenia) whom he 
greatly honored, of the city of Rybinsk. She said: “If you agree, 
3ien you will lose all that you have ever gained.” And when Tuchkov 
summoned Metropolitan Kiril, the latter agreed to fulfill the duties 
but refused to accept the conditions offered to him. “If we need 
to remove any bishop,” said Tuchkov, “you must help us.” “If he 
is guilty of any ecclesiastical transgression, yes. Otherwise, I will 
say: Brother, I have nothing against you, but the authorities 
demand you be removed, and I am forced to do it.” “No, not like 
that. You must pretend that you are doing it yourself and must 
find a corresponding accusation!” Vladyka Kiiil refused, of course. 
It is said that he answered: “Evgeny (Tuchkov’s name)! You are no 
canon, and I am no bomb, which at your will would blow up the 
Russian Church from within!” 

He was sent on convoy without delay, and taken by boat 
to the upper reaches of the Vychegda. The infantry guides did not 
feed him, and only the boatman would secretly give him bread out 
of pity. They arrived at a place where there stood a lonely hut, 
entrusted the bishop to the supervision of the owner, and left him 
there with no provisions. Vladyka Kiril fashioned himself a fishing 
rod and fed himself with the few fish he could catch, boiling them 
in an old can. He had suffered so much, in body and spirit, that 
he wept when the faithful Mother Evdokiya, hardly able to find 
him in this hole, came upon him fishing at the bank. 


IN SIBERIA 

While in the Turukhan region, Bishop Afanasy was forced 
to change quarters several times; he lived in Krasnoyarsk, Eniseisk, 
in the Turukhan Walls, Mernichny, Selevanikha, Pupkovo (1930). 
Such changes usually are not easy: a man just has time to settle, 
inspect his surroundings and get used to new people and the new 
place, when he has to move and begin everything anew. 

\^ile Vladyka was still living in the Turukhan region in 1930, 
his beloved mother, Matrena Andreevna, died in Vladimir. This was 
a momentous loss for Vladyka; it severed his strongest earthly tie. 
He served three or four sorokoust of liturgies for his mother (in 
private homes, of course) and sent fish from Siberian rivers to the 
six-week wake in Vladimir. He was living then, most likely, in 
Mernichny or Selevanikha. 
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After the death of Matrena Andreevna, Vladyka began writing 
his work, “On Remembering the Dead,” on the first page of which 
was written: “I dedicate this to the memory of my mother.”^® He 
had to write without many conveniences: the lighting was bad, and 
there was so little paper diat he had to write in such a small hand 
that it was later difficult to decipher the manuscript. 

Finally on January 3, his sentence of exile was over, but he 
was only freed more than half a year later. 


OPPOSES METROPOLITAN SERGY 

Vladyka again returned to his native city. He visited his mother’s 
grave, met with close friends, but did not occupy himself with 
business. Bishop Innckenty, appointed by Metropolitan Sergy, 
occupied the throne, and the Dormition Cathedral had been con¬ 
verted into an antireligious museum. 

Later Bishop Afanasy wrote: “When Metropolitan Ser^ an¬ 
nounced that his authority was dependent on the authority of 
Metropolitan Piotr, we all recognized Metropolitan Sergy as the 
legitimate leader of the ecclesiastical life of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the real primate of which remained Metropolitan Piotr. But 
when Metropolitan Sergy, not satisfied with what he had been 
granted and what he could still possess, while the lawful primate 
of the Russian Church remained alive, when in his journal he publicly 
announced that he, Metropolitan Sergy, possessed not only all rights 
of the locum tenens, but that he was ‘acting chief, invested with 
Patriarchal power’ (No. 1, p. 3) and that our legitimate primate 
himself, ‘Metropolitan Piotr, had no right to intrude into administra¬ 
tion or through his own directions to correct even the mistakes of 
his acting chief’ (ibid.), then many bishops, including myself, 
thought that such an assumption by Metropolitan Sergy of all the 
primatial rights, while our lawful, canonical primate, Metropolitan 
Piotr, was still living, can only strip the usurper of those rights in 
directing Church matters which had originally been entrusted to 
him, and thereby frees Orthodox people from obedience to Metro¬ 
politan Sergy and the Synod which he formed,” 

Upon his return from the Turukhan region in December of 1933, 
Bishop Afanasy openly announced this in written form to Metro¬ 
politan Sergy. Having refused to take on any Church work under 
Metropolitan Sergy and not personally taking part in divine services 


major study of the canonical and liturgical aspects of the com¬ 
memoration of the dead. The study was published posthumously in 
consecutive issues of the Vestnik of the Moscow Patriarchate’s Exarchate in 
Western Europe, No. 66-67 (1969-1972). 
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in public, Vladyka Afanasy did not shun attending churches where 
services were conducted by clergymen who acknowledged Metro¬ 
politan Sergy, though other bishops close to him, especially the 
ardent Metropolitan Kiril, allowed nonattendance of Sergy’s churches 
as a sign of protest, although they condemned the blasphemy of 
imprudent zealots who said that there was no grace in “Sergy’s” 
churches. 

Vladyka registered in the town of Egorievsk, but rented a room 
in the Vladimir District, near Petushki in the village of Gonishki. 
In Petushki his faithful deacon, Father Iosif, served in the Church 
of the Dormition of the Holy Mother of God and lived in the 
church’s lodge. Vladyka often visited relatives in Moscow, and 
feeling sad at not conducting services, he would sometimes serve. 
He also continued his literary work, writing “On Remembering 
the Dead.” 


NEW ARREST: SIGNS FALSE CONFESSION 

1936. Alarming times. They began searching for Vladyka. He 
had come to visit Father Iosif. People somehow found out that 
they were looking for Vladyka, and one of his devoted spiritual 
daughters decided to go from Vladimir to Petushki to warn him. 
Unfortunately at the Vladimir train station she met an acquaintance, 
an old man, whom she had often seen in church and whom she 
considered one of her “own kind.” She openly answered his question, 
“Where are you going?” The old man, it seems, was a traitor and 
did his work so quickly that, by the time the girl was walking from 
the station toward the church in Petushki, she met Vladyka and 
Father Iosif already under arrest. 

When they had been delivered to the town of Ivanov, Vladyka 
was interrogated for such a long time that he nearly lost conscious¬ 
ness. He signed a protocol with the false confession that he and 
Father Iosif were maintaining a secret church at home and celebrating 
liturgy in Father Iosif’s home. The falseness of this statement was 
evident, since Father Iosif lived next to the church and served there 
as a deacon. On the next day, when Vladyka had come to himself, 
he protested the false deposition he had been forced to sign, but 
“what has been set down by pen, an axe cannot hack away.” Vladyka 
Afanasy was sentenced to five years in the Belomorskie camps, 
and Father Iosif to three years in those near Ukhta. 

Again the convoy and a series of prisons. In the Vologda Prison, 
Vladyka was parted from Father Iosif and was sent to the 
Belomorsko-Baltiiskie camps by way of Leningrad. This, it seems, 
was one of the most difficult periods in Vladyka’s life. He was 
apparently considered a “dangerous” criminal. 
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THE WORST YEARS 


On his arrival at these camps and after his period of quarantine, 
he was appointed cashier for the Medvezh’egorsk Department. To 
liis admission he had never before conducted any financial dealings 
and had no experience in this, he was given to understand that 
the camp inmates must do all they are ordered to do and under 
fear of punishment do not have the right to refuse assignments. 
He had to obey, whether he liked it or not. He was forced to conduct 
the work of the cashier in unbelievably difficult circumstances, 
which could only hinder his fulfilling the job. At first there was 
not even a box for the money. He was told; “Buy a newspaper and 
wrap the money in it.” Payment would take place at five points, 
usually in the barracks, at night, under the weak light of a kerosene 
lamp or under the “Fledermaus” lamp. The noisy gang of prisoners, 
most of whom were hardened criminals, would form a tight circle 
around the table. Under such conditions, Vladyka, with his poor 
vision, had to use eyeglasses, through which everything more than 
one or two paces away seemed enclosed in a fog. Sometimes the 
infantrymen, who were supposed to be guarding the collection 
booth and money, would leave without giving any warning to the 
cashier. As one might expect, the money in Vladyka’s possession 
soon was lost. By the end of his first month on the job, he was 
lacking 115 rubles. This sum was satisfied by friends of Vladyka, 
but nevertheless he was sentenced to another year in camp for the 
loss. Besides that, despite his poor health, he was transferred to 
common labor, to the logging division. There he had to labor at 
jobs beyond his physical strength and to which he was not 
accustomed: at felling wood, at building a road through the frozen 
soil, at the saw mill. The letter of his fellow inmate. Archpriest 
Father Vasily, probably belongs to this period. 

He writes: “Bishop Afanasy and I experienced together all 
the difficulties of camp life, at various jobs and camps. Death 
often would be hanging over our heads, but our guardian angels 
would drive it away at just the moment when it seemed that death 
was imminent. Several instances were especially memorable, when 
we felt saddened by the loss of our paradise~the possibility to serve. 
It was Great Friday, and we were felling trees in a marshy section 
of the deep forest, stuck in mire, with the danger of falling into 
so-called “wolf pits,” covered by snow drifts: if anyone were to fall 
into them, he would perish immediately. And in such conditions 
we would confess to one another. . .would open to each other our 
secret thoughts. .. . ” 

In May, 1937, during the May holidays, Vladyka was taken 
into penal isolation. In August of the same year, he was arrested 
and without a presentation of charges was again confined to isola¬ 
tion. He remained there for three months. Every night they would 
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lead out several prisoners to be shot. Vladyka always awaited his 
turn and daily prepared himself for death, but for some reason he 
would be by-passed every time (perhaps someone took pity on him?). 
At the end of October, he even was returned to the logging station, 
but in November he was again confined in the same horrible con¬ 
ditions for more than a month. And again he remained alive. 

Finally one of the supervisors came into the barrack and with 
a sense of relief announced loudly that the danger had passed. 
Vladyka was again sent to work. 

Vladyka, completely drained of any strength, was pronounced 
an “invalid of mass production.” In December 1940, he writes that 
he is not at all sick, he only coughs, since his cot is near the door. 
But he had suffered a great loss of strength; sometimes he could 
move his hand only with great difficulty. Such invalids were not 
released from the clinic because they had the right to be absent from 
work without any special permission whenever they felt ill. But 
Vladyka was the leader of the sandal-making brigade and had 
duty in the barrack. His duty it was not only to clean up the 
barrack, but to worry about bread rations and coupons and to 
get the bread for the entire brigade. For this he had to get up 
at 3:00 A.M. Vladyka asked to be freed from these duties, although 
they did give him certain privileges: a larger bread ration and the 
chance to prepare his own food. 

But he was terribly exhausted, finding rest neither day nor 
night. As he wrote, the trouble was that he could not just half-do 
his job and fool the others. But his comrades saw it differently. 
With four people taking turns with daily duty, Vladyka had to 
haul out all the filth from the common latrine every third day. 
And for the next three days it would accumulate until Vladyka’s 
duty. And the other three would only laugh: “Work is a lover of 
fools.” Despite his requests, Vladyka was not released from this 
duty. He himself recalls: “I begged to be released, but ‘such (I 
report without boasting) are not released.’ One is reminded of 
Krylov’s fable of the starling caught by a bird trapper. Only one 
from the whole flock wanted to soften the trapper with his song, 
and against his expectations, it was he alone who remained in 
the cage. It was not necessary to work so hard to be considered 
‘exemplary.’ But I cannot do it any other way. . . . ” 

Despite repeated announcements of his reprieve from the addi¬ 
tional term, the reprieve was not granted, and at the onset of the 
Patriotic War‘^ Vladyka was sent on foot by convoy from Olonia 
into the Arkhangel Region to the Onega camps 400 kilometers 
away. It is difficult even to imagine how the exhausted, tortured 
prisoner could withstand such a journey, which was obviously 
beyond his strength. Later he wrote about it: “I remember it was 


'^World War H. 



the 13th of July, 1941, and I had to walk on foot nearly 400 kilo¬ 
meters from Olonia to the Arkhangel Region. From childhood 1 
had been taught not to drink unboiled water. But there I would 
have been glad to draw a little water in the cup of my hand out 
of a puddle or swamp. This water although filthy, was at least 
not poisonous.... It refreshed me and strengthened me. Weeds, 
grass and moss I would push out of the way just to drink that 
water. Without that unboiled, unclean water, I could hardly have 
reached my destination.” 

As a result of the difficult convoy trip and of hunger. Bishop 
Afanasy grew so weak that at the Onega camps he could hardly 
walk around in the barrack with a cane. Thinking he would not 
survive, he wrote his will. But the Lord was merciful. 


EXILE IN ISHIM 

Bishop Afanasy remained in the Onega camps until August 30, 
1940 (again, eleven and one-half months above the term of his 
sentence), after which he was sent to life-long exile in the Omsk 
Region. Here in the sovkhoz “Golyshmanovo” he worked four 
months as night watchman, after which he w^as quartered in the 
town of Ishim for nearly an entire year. The Lord had given him 
a rest. From there he writes: “My landlords are nice old people. 
The old lady bustles about caring for food all day. Generdly, 
thank the Lord, my present abund^ance more than makes up for 
my past poverty.” 

Ishim had no church and Vladyka prayed at home. Several 
of the faithful found out about this and turned to him with requests 
to pray for them and, when possible, to conduct certain rites, for 
which they paid him with the fruits of nature. This fully maintained 
him—both materially and spiritually. The inhabitants of Ishim began 
to apply to have a church opened, and they asked Vladyka to 
agree to serve in it. With certain indecision, he gave his agreement 
in principle. The untiring Vladyka was already dreaming of literary 
activity, of finishing his work on the commemoration of the dead. 
But black clouds were already thickening above him. His landlord 
had a daughter, a young girl, who was very fond of Vladyka. 
Suddenly she began to avoid him. This surprised Vladyka. The 
girl unexpectedly committed suicide, having left a note in which 
she asked Vladyka to pray for her soul. Those close to Vladyka 
began proceedings that he be released in their custody. But the 
affair became tangled in incomprehensible red tape. At that time 
there arrived the old “glass-cutter” from Vladimir, Ivan Dmitrievich 
Bulanov, who had already once betrayed Vladyka. The Bishop, 
suspecting nothing, completely trusted this “fellow countryman.” 
But Father Iosif’s letters, in which he had tried to warn Vladyka 
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about provocation, along with many other letters addressed to the 
Bishop, were confiscated, and the old man mysteriously disappeared. 
Why, no one can say. 


THIRD ARREST 

On November 7, 1943, Vladyka was again arrested. From 
November, 1943, through July, 1944, he traveled from prison to 
prison (Ishim, Omsk, Moscow Security, Lefortovskaya, Butyrskaya, 
Krasnopresnenskaya), after which he was sent to the Siberian camps. 
Here he again was sent to perform physical labor: at first, three 
months in the fields, then two years as night man, until August 30, 
1946. Most likely it was only the rest at Ishim that enabled him to 
bear these new burdens, although he was again very weak. 

On January 3, 1945, he wrote: “Through God’s mercy, I am 
healthy, comparatively prosperous, and in good spirits as always, 
althou^ at times things become very difficult for me. I speak now 
not about physical difficulties. As before I work as the night man. 
Of course, it is not easy to scrape ice or to break up frozen manure. 
But my main duty is in the wee hours, about 1:30 or 2:00 A.M. 
Tliis is difficult; I often return to the barrack after work with a 
thoroughly wet shirt. Usually after returning to the barrack, I 
refresh myself with a little piece of bread (about 40 grams; I cannot 
save out any more from my 550 grams for this second breakfast). 
The bread I’ll dip in a little vegetable oil, which still remains from 
your last package. My main work is over in the morning. During 
the day I just check for cleanliness in the latrine. Because of this 
I like my work, because it gives me the possibility to plan the 
greater part of my time more or less freely and independently. 
Unfortunately, we have no light at all. Some of the prisoners have 
the opportunity to get kerosene. They light little wick lamps near 
their beds. Our barrack is very dark, and by 5 o’clock, or even 
earlier, you can do nothing here. So you have to get along without 
light almost two-thirds of &e day, unable to work, usually just lying 
down. But this is no great misfortune. One becomes extremely 
oppressed by the surrounding crudeness and cynicism. Tn the 
Solovki camps in 1927, this was somehow not so much noticeable. 
In the BBK camps in 1937, there was more obscenity, but it was 
more or less superficial; people would swear, not realizing what they 
were saying. But here obscenity is really relished. It is not simply an 
angry explosion, or an occasional word spoken by habit, but 
conscious obscenity, well planned obscene speeches. I observe with 
horror how morals have fallen since 1927. ..and it is especially 
sad that it is not just some riff-raff showing off, but those who 
consider themselves ‘people’—people who have occupied a certain 
position, who have been entrusted with important matters, crowned 
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with the honored title of Invalids of the Patriotic War. . . . It is sad, 
painful oppressive.... ” 


PATRIARCHATE RECOGNIZED 

When there was no longer any doubt that the legal patriarchal 
locum tenens, Metropolitan Piotr, was not alive, and when the 
patriarchy of Metropolitan Sergy had been recognized by the eastern 
Patriarchs,then there were in fact no more canonically based 
obstacles to prayerful communion with him. But either because 
exact evidence reached the camp rather slowly, or because it was 
difficult to overcome internal protest against his former usurpation 
together with a number of acts which troubled the sensitive conscience 
of churchmen, or perhaps by the force of inertia, Bishop Afanasy 
did not immediately begin to commemorate him. Finally he decided 
that Patriarch Sergy must be commemorated, and once he did this 
at a service. As it happened, Patriarch Sergy had died just before 
this. He served as Patriarch only about one year, while he guided 
the Russian Church more than seventeen years. 

The year 1945 saw the election of the new Patriarch Aleksy. 
Now Bishop Afanasy was no longer troubled by doubts. Later 
he explained to a confused soul: “Without the primate of the 
Russian Church, not one of us, neither laymen, nor priests, nor 
bishops, can be in contact with the Universal Church. He who does 
not recognize his own primate remains outside the Church. May 
the Lord deliver us from this."’ The only case in which Church 
canons require breaking communion even with a patriarch, not 
even awaiting an ecclesiastical trial, is if he falls into obvious heresy. 
But “Patriarch Aleksy preaches no heresy condemned by the Fathers; 
he has not been judged by any legal, high ecclesiastical authority.” 

On this basis, when in 1945 Bishop Afanasy and other priests 
with him in prison who had not before commemorated Metropolitan 
Sergy, learned in the newspapers about the election and enthrone¬ 
ment of Patriarch Aleksy, who had been recognized by the eastern 
patriarchs and all the Russian bishops, they agreed that “one must 
offer in prayer the name of Patriarch Aleksy as our Patriarch.” 
Vladyka Afanasy from that day forth did so without fail until the 
end of his life. 

Soon after His Holiness Aleksy had assumed the patriarchy 
in February or March, 1945, Bishop Afanasy addressed him (through 
the Archbishop of Vladimir, Onisim) with a letter, in which he 
requested that His Holiness intercede before the proper civil 
authorities for Bishop Afanasy to be moved from imprisonment in 


^^Metropolitan Sergy was enthroned as patriarch on September 12, 1943. 
He died nine months later, on May 15, 1944, 
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camp to one of the Moscow prisons, with the guaranteed possibility 
of working on liturgical books under the direction and supervision 
of the patriarch. Vladyka received no answer to his request. 


FOURTH ARREST 

On August 30, 1946, Vladyka was again arrested in camp and 
sent to the Temnikov concentration camps through the Mariinsk 
exile station and the Moscow prisons. At these concentration camps, 
Vladyka again was given the job of weaving sandals, but after a 
while he could no longer execute this work. His term of service was 
completed on November 9, 1951. 

When in May or June, 1951, not long before the end of his 
term, Vladyka Afanasy was asked to name close friends who could 
take him into their custody as an invalid, then, indicating these 
people, he again expressed assurance that the Patriarch of All 
Russia would give him an office position in his field of competence 
and take him into custody in retirement in one of the monasteries 
under his jurisdiction. With this assurance in mind and on the 
counsel of the camp administration, Vladyka Afanasy again wrote 
a letter to His Holiness with the request to receive him in retirement 
among the brethren of the Trinity-Sergius Monastery (where he 
had been tonsured and a monk of which he still considered himself), 
where he might work in his favorite and more or less special 
discipline of liturgies and liturgical books under the direction of the 
patriarch. This request was sent by camp officials as registered 
mail. Whether it reached the addressee is unknown, but again there 
was no answer. 

Despite the quest for possible guardians, despite Vladyka’s 
listing them, despite their written consent and petitioning, he was 
not released at the end of his term. He was detained for more 
than four years. But there had been delays in release before, and 
they were especially burdensome.... He always tried to overcome 
his longing for freedom by commending himself to the will of God 
and by giving thanks as St. John Chrysostom; “Glory to God for 
everything!” He found strength in the examples of God’s saints. 
“Remember the word of the elder,” he wrote (September 11, 1951). 
“Moses was patient, Elisha was patient, Elias was patient, and so 
shall I be patient.” He wrote again in January: “What holidays 
will we have now: on the 21st is Maximus the Confessor^®. . .for 
his writings, they cut off his arm and tongue. And I think that 
what I too have conceived and dreamed of writing will be of some 
value for the Church. I would just like to do it and finish it. But 


^®This date and those following are given according to the Julian 
Calendar. 
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let God’s will be done. Clement of Ancyra was on the 23rd: for 
twenty-eight years, with only a few moments of relief, he suffered 
in prison, in exile, in banishment, and finally he was murdered 
while serving the liturgy, so that his blood was mingled with the 
Blood of the Master. On the 26th, the Holy Family Sts. Xenophon 
and Mary, who endured unbearably horrendous tortures—and they 
bore it all separated from each other. Today is the great Chrysostom, 
who being sick, was given neither rest nor respite, who died in 
extremely difficult circumstances and who said in the midst of them: 
‘Glory to God for everything!’ We will strengthen ourselves for the 
battle ahead, with these and similar examples.” During the last 
years of his imprisonment we see even higher spirits and concilia¬ 
tion in his letters. They also hint of no work, since he had become 
a complete invalid. 

“There is no change in my circumstances. I sit near the sea 
and wait on the weather. I look on this calmly, in the firm knowl¬ 
edge that our fate depends not on earthly rulers, but on Him Who 
holds in His hands the fate of rulers. I am comforted by the words 
of the Psalmist: T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. .. . ’ I suffer, because my character will not let 
me take petty injustices and crude boorishness in stride, behavior 
which one sometimes is forced to encounter and which irritates 
me. .. What can I do? I was always that way, unable to be silent 
in such cases. .. Pray that the Lord will strengthen me in patience” 
(April 25, 1954). “About myself I can only say that my position 
has not changed. By God’s mercy I am healthy, though, of course, 
I am already an old man. I am waiting to be sent to a home for 
invalids, since there is no one to take me into custody. I do not 
have my own family, and my close relatives live in Moscow and 
they are pensioners themselves. With God’s help I am strong in 
spirit, as dways, and not despondent. Let the Lord’s will be done. 
Glory to God for everything,.. These words were pronounced by 
St. John Chrysostom, when he was in an incomparably worse 
situation. By the way, his letters from exile were received regularly 
and without hindrance, which is amazing, considering the routes of 
communication in the beginning of the fifth century” (1952). 

The impossibility of regularly exchanging letters with close 
friends, delays in deliveries of letters and their loss also weighed 
heavily on Vladyka. “I sincerely thank you for the letter. If God 
grants, perhaps the time will come when I will be able to answer 
every letter. But for the time being, we wiU bear this too, for the 
Lord’s sake” (April 25, 1954). 

At that time Vladyka reasoned that such conditions cannot 
last long. He was awaiting transfer to the newly-built Zubovo- 
Polyansky invalids’ home for former prisoners, hoping to find 
greater freedom there: he tries not to keep extra possessions, which 
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might be a burden during the trip; he declines a meeting with 
Mother Margarita (a nun who constantly cared for him, organized 
packages to be sent to him, visited him in the camps) in expectation 
of a freer meeting. 


LIBERATED 

Finally on May 19, 1954, he writes with joy about his com¬ 
pleted transfer, notifying friends of his new address. 

But disenchantment awaited Vladyka. At first he did not 
receive that comparative freedom for which he had hoped. It was 
forbidden to leave the grounds of the invalids’ home without 
permission; as before, letters travelled ‘‘lazily.” He did not find 
respite from naggers or boors, of which he had complained at 
Dubravlager’. The director of the invalids’ home was unfriendly 
toward him from the beginning. When Mother Margarita did arrive, 
their meeting was limited in time and confined to the grounds of 
the invalids’ home. In later letters to the nun, Vladyka does not 
cease to recall this: “Our last meeting left me feeling sad. But it 
also brought me such comfort and joy. (In this letter especially one 
feels that Vladyka, forgetting his own bitter disappointment, is 
primarily concerned with comforting Mother Margarita. In later 
letters we can see how he himself suffered.) I was touched by that 
haste with which you help along his difficult way an old man 
weighed down by years and illness” (April 13, 1954). “I am still 
sad that we had so little time to visit. Let God be the Judge of the 
evil man, who finds pleasure in doing evil to others. Let us hope 
that the Lord will send us comfort” (April 17). “At our meeting 
there was so much to ask, and so little time in which to ask” 
(April 23). 

At first Vladyka lived in a storage room, in which were kept 
rations and some personal articles of the invalids. This satisfied 
him, since it was easy for him to prepare his own food there (he 
did not go to the common dining hall, in order to avoid meat), 
but maiidy because he could sometimes remain alone in prayer. 
“It was not in vain that the Venerable Anthony was told: Avoid 
people and save yourself. I love solitude. I thank God that I have 
the opportunity to be alone, to remain in complete solitude, 
although it be only from time to time” (July 11, 1954). But on 
September 15 he writes: “People with narrow minds are easily 
frightened.. . lest anything happen... so they ran me out of the 
storage room. ...” He had to move to a barrack, where he lived 
in a small room with five other men. These men were peaceful, 
however, and the room warm. There was also electric lighting, 
which, however, did not always work. A fellow priest and room¬ 
mate would prepare meals for the two of them. 
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Despite the cramped quarters, Vladyka had in his possession 
several books; also a Psalter and Bible. He even attempted to do 
literary work: he arranged selected Psalms and Magnifications for 
holidays and remembrances of Russian saints, and began to petition 
through close friends to have copies made of what manuscripts he 
had been able to preserve. (Vladyka’s library and manuscripts, 
which had remained in Vladimir, were preserved for a long time, 
and many times the wife of Father Iosif had to move them from 
place to place. At one of their meetings in Moscow, Vladyka asked 
Mother Margarita about the existence and whereabouts of his books. 
She answered openly, although the meeting was conducted through 
a screen in the presence of police witnesses: that place in Vladimir 
which Mother Margarita had indicated was raided and all Vladyka’s 
books were confiscated and destroyed. For Vladyka this was a 
source of great anguish.) 

Here Vladyka was visited by one of his previous supporters 
(“zabotnik,” as Vladyka expressed it), Egor Egorych Sedov, the 
church sexton from Tutaev, who began to petition that Vladyka be 
released into his custody. On August 3, 1954, Vladyka himself 
appealed, but did not count on a speedy solution to the problem. 
‘The ox brings freedom slow enough, but turtles even slower!... 
But the Lord’s will be done in everything” (January 4, 1955, day 
of the Holy Martyr Anastasia). 


CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

In the beginning of 1955 the regime in the invalids’ home 
became more relaxed, the guard was removed, and one could go 
anywhere at all for the entire day; but Vladyka hardly made use 
of this freedom because he could now barely walk. 

In March he received permission to move to Tutaev. “My 
guardian and I arrived safely,” Vladyka writes on April 6, 1955. 
“The reserved seat gave me a chance to get my sleep out. From 
Yaroslavl’, directly from the station, we were driven almost to our 
house. I was met simply, sincerely, with heartfelt cordiality. May 
the Lord save my hosts. They gave me part of a spacious front 
room. I am separated by a curtain. They plan on building a 
wooden screen. Georgy Georgievich [that same Egor Egorych—^r.] 
has already gone after my things. Now I have an entire collection 
of liturgicd books. I can’t get my fill of admiring them. That is 
why I am a little slow with my letters.” 

Vladyka writes to Patriarch Aleksy, expressing his wish to 
banish the impression that he does not “recognize” His Holiness, 
and showing his filial relationship to “our Patriarch.” The Patriarch 
politely answers that he never doubted Bishop Afanasy’s attitude 
and invites him on a pilgrimage to the Lavra [Trinity-St. Sergius-tr.]. 
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Vladyka is forced to refuse, since he still has no passport and is in a 
state of full physical exhaustion. He attempts to organize the books 
brought to him by Egor Egorych, but he hardly has strength for 
that. 

Nevertheless, although the document given to him at Dubravlagef 
on March 9, 1955, does indicate that he is disenfranchised, in 
Tutaev he is bound by signature not to leave the boundaries of 
the region and to appear twice a month at the police for registra¬ 
tion. The road leading to the police winds along ravines and the 
steep banks of the Volga, and after every trip to registration Vladyka 
would lie for two full days in complete exhaustion. After a while 
Vladyka’s guardian was granted permission to take the documents 
to the police in his place. 

Soon after his arrival Mother Margarita visits Vladyka. Father 
Damaskin, Vladyka’s former servant, also comes to visit from 
Ustosysol’sk, where he had voluntarily settled. (After several days, 
Father Damaskin unexpectedly died in Rybinsk, June 18, 1955, 
where he was visiting his spiritual children.) Vladyka continues 
to work on the correction and recopying of his earlier labors. ‘T 
have many ideas. I would like to write and rewrite a lot, but my 
helpers are too far from me; there is not one cultured man around 
me, with whom I could share my thoughts and who would under¬ 
stand them. My guardian is a good man, he reads Church books 
all the time, but our interests are too different... If God had led 
me to Mother Margarita (/.e. to Petushki), I would more likely 
have found there a copyist; there would have been more possibility 
for my friends to visit me (from Vladimir and Moscow). The 
Lord’s will be done. You pray about this too” (September 12, 
1955). 

Vladyka petitioned the state attorney for permission to move 
to Petushki, but not expecting speedy results, he was already plan¬ 
ning to move into Tutaev to a more convenient apartment found 
for him by Mother Margarita. (The guardian’s family began to 
find it difficult that Vladyka received guests and that he would go 
to bed late, after working on his books or reading divine services. 
This cramped him.) But on October 20, 1955, he writes to Father 
Iosif: “Mother Varvara is visiting me now. (A resident of Zagorsk, 
a nun under the spiritual guidance of Father Vladimir Bogdanov, 
and an ardent devotee of Vladyka.) She came to move me to a 
new apartment found for me by Mother Margarita. Suddenly we 
received a telegram from Petushki: ‘Delay moving, I am leaving.’ 
Yesterday Mother Margarita arrived. It seems that in Petushld, 
Vladimir, and Tutaev she petitioned all the authorities and gained 
permission for me to move without delay to another place. She 
and G. G. just now went to the police to fill our the papers. Mother 
Margarita returned, but G. G. stayed till 4:00 in order to remove 
my name from the house registration book. Mother Margarita sent 
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a telegram to Petushki and Saturday Aleksey Filofeev is coming in 
a passenger car. We do not know what the approaching day will 
bring. Everything is in the hands of God. May His holy will be 
done. But, in human terms, I think it will not be worse. Pray that 
the Lord will bless my return home.” 


PETUSHKI 

But in Petushki also, Vladyka was not given complete rest. 
He took up residence in a rather roomy house of the local priest’s 
widow, near the church. But he was given only a narrow little closet 
separated from village “hall” by a partial screen. Of course, for 
the exhausted and tortured elder this was not very peaceful or 
comfortable. After a while, Mother Margarita persuaded the land¬ 
lords of the plot of land where she herself lived on the opposite bank, 
to allow Vladyka’s friends to build him a separate little cottage 
there. The landlords agreed under the condition that the house be 
registered in their daughter’s name. The cottage was built and 
Vladyka lived there for a while, but the landlords showed them¬ 
selves to be of bad conscience, and finally, by means of various 
annoyances, carping, gossiping, they forced Vladyka to find himself 
a new home. At first Mother Margarita lived there after him, but 
finally the landlord gained possession of the house. 

People did find an apartment for Vladyka in a house where he 
spent the rest of his life. At first he met difficulties there from a 
capricious landlady’s confining demands. Vladyka’s friends decided 
to buy the house. After this, Vladyka’s outward life became easier, 
with even a few extra comforts.... 

Here he had the opportunity to work on his books, carry on 
services according to rubrics in his cell, and put his previous literary 
efforts in order.... Here he could receive guests without hindrance. 


A PRAYING BISHOP 

Wherever Bishop Afanasy lived he tried to perform his daily 
cycle of divine services as much as circumstances would allow—with 
service books and in vestments when they were available (for 
example in 1922 in the Vladimir Prison, where one could receive 
any packages, of any size and quantity; in the Moscow Taganka 
Prison; on Popov Island; in unrestricted exile in the Zyryansky 
and Turukhan territories; in the “Gorushki” period; in Ishim; in 
the invalids’ home) or by memory (in various other camps and 
prisons). For example, on January 3, 1945, he writes from Simblag: 
“We spend part of the night performing the daily cycle of services, 
although in an abbreviated form. Sitting comfortably in our beds. 
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my neighbor, Father Piotr, and I try to complete all the daily 
services and commemorate all those who love us and do good works 
for us. This sets the tone of our life here.” (Father Piotr Shishkov 
was later the priest at Borovsk, where he died.) At that time in 
the same camp with Vladyka there lived the Lavra hieromonk, 
Father Hierax. (They had even arrived on the same convoy.) At 
first they worked together as night watchmen at some warehouse. 
Father Hierax had with him a portable church, which had somehow 
been smuggled into the camp. They hid it in the warehouse and 
sometimes served liturgy there. But one night, when they were 
not on duty, the warehouse burned down, and their treasure 
perished. One of Vladyka’s priestly acquaintances would tell how 
he himself was brought to the camp. He had gone through the 
sanitary check when an armed guard brought him to his barrack. 
The priest was anxious and apprehensive. What kind of neighbors 
would he have? What awaited him? The door opened. He heard 
the roll of dice, shouting, thieves’ jargon. Thick blue tobacco smoke 
stood in the air. The guard nudged the newcomer, pointing toward 
one of the bunks. They slammed the door. The priest stood near 
the door step deafened by the noise. Someone said to him: “There 
you go, over that way!” Going in the indicated direction, he stopped 
before an unexpected sight. On a lower bunk sat Vladyka Afanasy 
with his legs tucked under. Raising his eyes and seeing his old 
acquaintance, Vladyka was not at all surprised. Not even saying 
hello, he simply said: “Read! such-and-such a tone, such-and-such 
a troparion!” “But is it all right to do it here?” “Yes, everything is 
fine. Read!” And the newcomer began to help Vladyka continue the 
service, and all his anguish vanished, all that had weighed so 
heavily on him and oppressed his soul now rolled away. 

In prison on great holidays and days of the Vladimir saints, 
Vladyka would pray at night, recalling in his mind’s prayer the 
churches and homes of all his close friends, greeting them on the 
holiday, visiting graves of relatives, remembering the past so dear. 
Of course, his soul was not completely satisfied by the reading of 
services from memory or incomplete texts; it would rise early to the 
House of God, to public worship. In a letter to Mother Margarita 
dated June 23, 1954, he writes: “I know that finally services have 
begun in our ancient cathedral. Now the Orthodox of Vladimir can 
venerate our holy relics. In that respect, I envy you there.... 
Will the Lord ever bring me again to our cathedral? I repeat over 
and over, reading Psalm 50: ‘If Thou wouldst ask sacrifice, I would 
give it’ When one sacrifices one must give not that which is 
worthless to Him, but what is especially dear. My delight was in 
divine worship, serving at the relics I have known since childhood, 
and it is that which the Lord has chosen as my sacrifice. The Hand 
of the Lord seems harsh to us sinners, but . .. may His holy will 
be done. Let us not dare to murmur against Him. He knows what 
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we know not. He will accept our sighs and tears as a sacrifice well¬ 
pleasing before Him.” This idea of the sacrifice exacted of him by 
God is expressed many times in Vladyka’s letters (January 24, 
1957). 

TTirough His mercy toward His faithful servant, at the end of 
Vladyka’s days, the Lord lifted this cross, carried for so many long 
years. Vladyka visited the Church of the Dormition in Petushki, 
served several times with His Holiness, the Patriarch, in the Trinity- 
St. Sergius Lavra, and once served in the Vladimir Dormition 
Cathedral with Archbishop Onisim and Metropolitan Pimen (during 
the Vladimir jubilee celebrations in 1958). But Vladyka did not 
have the physical strength for performing public worship, and in 
his last years he was forced to satisfy himself with celebrating 
these services in his own quarters. But they were celebrated with 
all the exactness, strictness, and completeness demanded by rubrics, 
although at times because of failing health Vladyka was obliged to 
sit and even to lie down. 

One aim which Vladyka never abandoned was the desire to 
perform some liturgical labor for the benefit of the Church, especially 
the Russian Church. Hardly had his living circumstances become a 
bit more bearable and free, when he pursued this project: he 
began working on this when still in exile in the Zyryansky and 
Turukhan territories. He wrote from the concentration camp: “The 
thought of remaining in this oppressive camp atmosphere for another 
year is not nearly as urgent as the desire to see my friends soon, 
to taste of the Bread, to drink of the Cup. .. and to resume my 
work, which I had thought out and begun, but which was interrupted 
five years ago” (February 25, 1941). “And I think that what I have 
conceived and about which I dreamed, will not be without value 
for the Church; I would just like to do it all and finish it” (February 
9, 1941). In a letter from Ishim: “Solitude is so sad.... In the 
midst of people, but alone. And my beloved books are not here. 
Here, May is over, there is nothing for June, the Triodion is almost 
finished.... I would like to continue work on my books, but this 
is impossible.... I am now able to collect bits of material here 
and there, but it is quite insignificant, and time is flying... . 
I would like to finish ‘On Remembering the Dead’; but now, without 
you, will we be able to preserve even that which has not yet been 
destroyed?... And will I ever be able to hold all those things in 
my own hands and convince myself whether this or that has been 
preserved? The further meaning of my life I can see only in 
organizing these collected materials. My fate is to work on these 
books in my retirement.... It is sad that I still do not have access 
to them, and that I have to busy myself with other things” (May 
13, 1943). 

When in 1955 Vladyka found himself free in Tutaev, and when 
he had received the remains of his library, he wrote: “I cannot 
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admire my books enough. I’ll pick up one, then another, then 
start reading notes.” 


WORKS FOR THE CHURCH AGAIN 

At the end of 1955, now living in Petushki, Vladyka received 
a proposition from the Patriarch to take part in preparing the 1957 
Calendar with liturgical directions. He zealously began work. But 
he did not have the strength to finish this work on time. Not all of 
Vladyka’s advice and directions were accepted, and he did not want 
to receive credit for the finished work of others (in a letter dated 
May 3, 1956). Without asking Bishop Afanasy, Metropolitan 
Nikolay of Krutitsa confirmed him as editor of the Calendar’s 
rubrics on liturgical directions, but Vladyka declined (June 18, 
1956). At the wish of His Holiness, however, he was appointed 
chairman of the newly-organized Liturgical Commission (September 
28, 1956). Despite his failing health, Vladyka was pleased with 
this appointment, hoping to serve his Mother, his own Russian 
Orthodox Church (May 7, 1957). But he was constantly saddened 
by the practical neglect of the rubrics even in the St. Sergius Lavra; 
and then he began to doubt the necessity of his taking part in 
correcting the Liturgical Directions. 

The bishop’s work in the Commission did not last long. One 
would think that His Holiness would find it of benefit to the Church 
to make use of such an ardent devotee and expert on Church order 
as Bishop Afanasy. But Vladyka was not experienced in “Moscow 
politics.” His straightforwardness and his striving to bring everything 
into agreement with demands of rubrics were met with resistance 
from ecclesiastical “modernists,” who were used to following the 
dictates of their own tastes and habits in everything. In 1954, the 
Slavonic Typikon was reprinted and the opinion arose that there 
was now no need for such liturgical directions as Vladyka’s Com¬ 
mission was offering. As a result, the Liturgical Commission was 
dissolved, mostly in order to be rid of the “restless” chairman. 

Vladyka was extremely saddened by this—not for his own sake, 
of course, but because he ardently desired the correct ordering of 
divine worship and had placed much hope in this regard on the work 
of his Commission. (He even wanted to will to the Commission his 
library, which in part had been newly-collected.) He blamed himself 
for his inability to run things smoothly, to make tactful concessions. 
But it was already clear that he no longer had the strength, especially 
for the meetings and trips connected with the work of the Com¬ 
mission. There is no doubt that these worries, especially disappoint¬ 
ment at the abandonment of the Liturgical Commission, tore into 
his health even more. 

He wrote that at his writing desk at home he would forget 
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about his lack of strength. But here too he would continue his 
labors. He completed and corrected his work “On Remembering 
the Dead”; he collected, rewrote and corrected services to Russian 
saints, especially those which were not included not only in the 
basic Menaion but also in the supplemental editions. He intended 
to compile a new Common Menaion, finding that some of those in 
the existing Menaion were not applicable to glorifying whole ranks 
of saints, especially Russian saints. For example, the service to a 
female martyr is addressed to a virgin martyr, while in reality there 
were married martyrs, who suffered not under the hands of pagans, 
but were tortured by evil people for their wholeness of mind and 
purity. There was likewise no service to pious princes in the old 
Common Menaion; also common details in the lives of Russian 
monk-saints were much different from those of the ancient fathers 
of Palestine and Egypt. Vladyka found several services composed 
by Pakhomy Logofet^* to be inappropriate, Pakhomy would copy 
almost to the letter more or less applicable Greek services—a fact 
which provides the reason for many absurdities and anachronisms 
in his work. Vladyka began compiling a Russian Menaion for 
September and October. He worked on corrections of liturgical 
books—the Octoechos and Menaion—so that they might be made 
more understandable to the modern man, by Russifying the language, 
which he considered a matter of prime importance. He greatly 
regretted that his work “On Prostrations” was lost. He had written 
it in “Gorushki” in consultation v/ith an Orthodox Old Believer. 
Vladyka no longer had the strength to reconstruct this labor. 

So this is how Vladyka spent his days in Petushki: celebrating 
the daily cycle of services and, in his free time, working on liturgical 
books. 


RECEIVES VISITS 

His Holiness, the Patriarch, insured Vladyka’s security with a 
pension of 1000 rubles per month. Devoted spiritual children cared 
for him and served him. His pension was more than adequate for his 
modest needs, and he tried to help others materially. He tried to 
pay to the last kopek for all copying of his manuscripts, photo¬ 
graphing of icons (especially his favorite icon of Russian saints), 
and painting of new icons. For copying illegible manuscripts he 
tried to pay double price. 

Here he found it possible to be visited by his former spiritual 
children and friends, and sometimes by new people who wanted 
to ask his expert advice. His authority was great, although he did 
not occupy any official episcopal position. He maintained friendly 
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relations with Archbishop Simon of Vinnitsa, his classmate from 
the academy; with Bishop Stefan (Nikitin) of Mozhaisk, who at 
one time had directed the affairs of the Moscow diocese, whom 
Vladyka had known in the world as a doctor and who loved Vladyka 
as his own father; with Metropolitan Nestor; with Sergy (Golubtsov) 
of Novgorod, and others. Many monks from the Lavra respected 
him, and several would even visit him, including the Dean of the 
Trinity Lavra, Archimandrite Pimen (the present Bishop of Saratov). 
Many priests and laymen would come to him asking for advice. 

Vladyka was cordial and friendly to everyone. He tried to 
comfort and feed others with what God had sent him. In this 
regard he was sure that things were not done half way, but that 
his table reflected the abundance he now enjoyed. The food he 
offered was, of course, in keeping with rubrics, Vladyka would keep 
some people at his house for several days at a time, especially those 
in need of peace and rest. His love for those close to him was 
unfeigned, and he would joke with them in an almost childish way. 
Those whom he had not seen for a long time, he would greet in 
this manner: “Who is this, come to see me? I don’t seem to 
recognize you. Nina Sergeevna (his spiritual daughter, who served 
him during this last period, bearing the demanding ta^k of waiting 
on all his visitors and helping Vladyka in the reading of services and 
in his literary work), who has come? Strangers, aren’t they?” 
Or he would knit his brows, but his eyes and lips would smile: 
“What are you smiling about? A bishop is angry with you, and you 
aren’t even afraid!” He loved to tell about the famous people he 
had met in exile, especially about Metropolitan Kiril, his good friend. 
He rarely spoke of himself, except about his childhood and youth, 
and about those times when he lived with his mother. Looking at 
him you could not imagine how much he had suffered. He was 
so kind, gentle, calm. He would grieve only when the conversation 
turned to distortions in divine worship, which contemporary priests 
allowed, or to any events which might harm the Church. These 
latter problems undoubtedly brought him that much closer to death. 

It is difficult to express the charm of his personality. For those 
around him, he was love itself. Before God he especially loved and 
cherished his monasticism, and said that if the Church were to have 
not seven but eight sacraments, then he would want the eighth to 
be that of monasticism. His favorite words in his last years were 
verse 94 from Psalm 118: “I am Thine, save me!” 

Many times he spoke and wrote to close friends: “I now, more 
than ever before, see and acknowledge my sinfulness, but at the 
same time with greater boldness than ever I can repeat those words 
from Psalm 16: ‘Give ear, O God, to my truth!’ My only truth 
is that despite all my sinfulness, with God’s help I know no other 
God, except the One God, to whom I always turn: I am Thine. 
I am Thine, Thine—save me. I tremble considering the multitude 
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of evil things I have done ... but relying on the mercy of Thy 
kindness of heart. .(June 4, 1954). “Perhaps, to some extent, 
what was said about the persecuted really does pertain to me, but 
I do not rely or comfort myself with this thought. I rely on my 
one confession: I am Thine, I am Thine. .. . And that persecution, 
about which you speak, is God’s mercy toward me for my confes¬ 
sion—God’s mercy because in my persecution I am kept apart from 
many temptations and difficult circumstances.... And I, a sinner, 
sometimes judge others who are not persecuted. But who could say 
how I would have acted if I had not been under persecution? 
I myself cannot say ...” (June 23, 1954). 

These very words, “I am Thine, save me!” were repeatedly 
uttered over Vladyka’s body in the monastic funeral service. 

It is an undeniable miracle of God’s mercy that this bishop who 
had never made compromises and who greatly suffered so long for 
his faithfulness to God and Church, for a period of over Siirty 
years, was able to spend his last years in that “peaceful haven” 
toward which his soul strived all during the long period of his 
difficult wanderings; he met with old and close friends, visited the 
grave of his mother, whom he deeply loved; and having finished 
his days in peace and holiness, he himself lay in that same tomb. 


NEW PERSECUTIONS 

Bishop Afanasy never ceased living the life of the Holy Church; 
he deeply experienced all her sorrows. There is much about this 
in his letters to friends. Not long before his final illness, Vladyka 
was moved to tears by news of how a certain bishop, who had 
been removed from his diocese without ecclesiastical condemnation, 
was able to return to service in the Church through a direct and 
courageous petition to the civil powers with complaints about abuses 
and the arbitrary closing of churches.^® Bishop Afanasy thought 
that he perhaps had been wrong in refusing to occupy a diocesan 
position, that he might still be able to stand up for Christ’s Church 
despite his advanced age and weakness. He was saddened by the 
fainthearted silence of the other bishops. “Where are they? Why 
are they silent?” This agitation was surely a fateful influence on 
his health and, “in human terms,” was the last drop which filled 
the cup of sorrows, the jolt that speeded his death. But “we believe 
that all things come about throu^ the providence of God” (Aka- 
thistos to the Martyr Tryphon, Ikos 8) and that the Lord sends 
His scythe to harvest the ripened wheat. 


^®The renewed persecutions took place mainly in 1959-1964, under 
N. S. Khrushchev. More than 10,000 churches were closed during that 
period, as well as five seminaries and several monasteries. 
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THE LAST DAYS 


The details of Vladyka’s death are touchingly and carefully 
described by his spiritual daughter, who devotedly served him tiU 
his last breath. From this description, one might gather that Vladyka 
expected his death to come soon and in the last months he said 
several times: ‘T am now seventy-five years old. It’s time for me 
to die.” He even hinted at the day and hour of his end (“Sunday 
at 8:00”). 

His last week Vladyka was ill and in bed most of the time. 
But he faithfully read through all the daily services. On the day of 
the Holy Martyrs Sergius and Bacchus—the saint’s day of Vladyka’s 
first patron, the Venerable Sergius, to whom the Bishop always paid 
special homage—Vladyka rose from his bed. He read the service 
with great vigor and cried while chanting the stikhera. After the 
service he told his helper: “Look, they even drove nails in the 
heels of Sergius and Bacchus, but these two bravely followed Christ. 
And where are w^e now? Why can we not stand firm like that for 
Christ’s Church?” He overcame his tears and began a moleben to 
the Venerable Sergius and to the Holy Martyrs Sergius and Bacchus, 
but his tongue halted half way through the service. Vladyka was 
forced to give a dismissal and lie down. 

But immediately he looked about himself and asked his helper 
to sing with him: “O come, let us worship, and fall down before 
Christ, save us, O Son of God, Who art wonderful in Thy saints, 
save us who sing unto Thee: Alleluia.” This they sang three times 
and followed it with the troparion and kontakion to the Russian 
saints. Then he began to ask: “Tell me, where am I?”, and this 
three times, and he looked around smiling. A while later he changed 
his question and asked several times: “^ere was I?” 

Was it not the congregation of saints of the Russian Church, 
for the sake of which he had suffered all his life, that appeared to 
him? Didn’t they come to fetch him—they for whose glorification 
he had so long labored? 

Several hours later there arrived doctors with friends from 
Moscow, Trinity Lavra and Novgorod, who had been summoned 
by telegrams. Vladyka recognized everyone but could neither call 
anyone by name nor react to names (he repeated and reco^ized 
only the name of St, Alexander Nevsky, which had been mentioned 
in his presence). But he could read prayers correctly, giving exclama¬ 
tions at the proper times, and was even able to correct the reading 
mistakes of others; he could remember Lenten days, etc. He asked: 
“Why do we have so many guests?” Vladyka was given Holy 
Unction and Communion by Father Iosif, who was soon forced 
to leave because the Archbishop of Novgorod would not allow 
him to stay longer. With tears and heavy hearts these faithful 
friends parted for eternity. 
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On Thursday, October 18, Vladyka celebrated his fiftieth year 
as a monk. All those present congratulated him. He was somehow 
especially gracious, blessed everyone, exchanging the bishops’ 
greeting of three kisses as if this were his last blessing upon all 
his friends, present and absent. 

After this Vladyka desired to rest and asked to have his guests 
fed. But in several minutes he was stricken by a new attack. He 
began wheezing, and although everything medically possible was 
done to ease him, he could no longer swallow or speak. The next 
day, Friday evening, he was still able to say clearly: “Prayer will 
save us all.” Then he wrote with his finger on the blanket: “Save, 
O Lord!” When he was asked to write something else, he drew 
in large letters “FINISHED,” and placed a period. 

He spoke no more and in a day and a half, on Sunday at 8:15 
A.M., he peacefully died. 


FUNERAL 

Long before his death, Bishop Afanasy left instructions for his 
burial, which was to be performed exactly according to Church 
rubrics. It was agreed that Vladyka’s body would be carried from 
his house in Petushki on Tuesday, October 17. Father Iosif returned 
from Novgorod, Bishop Simon from Vinnitsa, and Bishop Afanasy’s 
friend and classmate, Father Kiril, from the Lavra. 

One of Vladyka’s devotees recalls the funeral: 

“We arrived in Petushki Tuesday morning earlier than the 
services were to begin. Father Kiril served the funeral requiem. 
The house was filled with people; it was almost impossible to enter. 

“Vladyka was lying with his calm face still uncovered. Only 
the mitre, which pressed on his forehead, gave him a certain stern 
and somewhat mournful appearance. He was wearing vestments of 
unbleached linen, which he himself had sewn and even decorated. 
The casket was covered with his bishop’s mantle, on top of which 
lay his cowl. It was hot in the room, but there was not even the 
slightest evidence of decay. His hands were soft. In them he held 
his own Gospel with a representation of the Descent into Hell and 
a bronze crucifix. 

“After the requiem, the open casket was carried out into the 
yard and placed on stools in front of the porch, where it was 
photographed with the surrounding mourners, headed by Bishop 
Simon and Father Iosif. They then covered Vladyka’s face with a 
white aer, closed the lid, and lifted the casket into the truck covered 
with a tarpaulin. The truck began moving and Father Iosif blessed 
the beginning of the lite. After that the singing of requiem hymns 
and ‘Holy God’ almost never ceased. After five o’clock they drove 
up to the Vladimir Dormition Cathedral. Since early morning 
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crowds had been gathering, which desired to meet Bishop Afanasy 
and which now came out with the clergy to meet him. Another lite 
was served on the church porch. With difficulty the crowds made 
room for the casket. A vigil in honor of the Holy Apostle Luke 
was begun at 6:00 P.M. It was difficult to stand near the casket, 
especially after the vigil, when the clergy came out for the requiem. 
Twelve priests, headed by Bishop Simon, served. They sang the 
requiem in its entirety, without omissions. In every detail was felt 
the common respect and love for the departed one. After the requiem 
everyone tried to pay their last respects to the bishop. There were 
many people in the church—in that ancient cathedral where lay 
the relics of holy bishops and princes, in that cathedral which had 
seen the Tartar invasions and which in Catherine’s reign was more 
disfi^red by an elaborate iconostasis, replacing the marvelous 
creation of Rublev, than it had been disfigured previously by bandits. 
That cathedral in our time had served for a while as an antireligious 
museum. .. . But at Vladyka’s casket, all such thoughts vanished. 
He was at home here, like ‘one of the ancient ones,’ close to all 
that was good, which was seen in the devoted citizens of Vladimir 
who surrounded him now, in the holy relics of the cathedral, in the 
complete services conducted over him.... 

“There were few people in church before liturgy the next 
morning. The priests would take turns reading the Gospel over the 
Bishop. How good it was to listen to their measured reading; it 
filled the soul with peace. 

“The hours began at 8:00 A.M. Bishop Simon served again. 
The diocesan bishop, Archbishop Onisim, arrived for the funeral 
itself. Before beginning the funeral he gave a sermon about Bishop 
Afanasy’s unexpected death, since he had still seemed so strong, 
about his labors in compiling services to Russian saints, which he 
had begun at the time of his participation in the Council of 1917, 
about his victorious battle over the Renewal Schism, about how 
Bishop Afanasy with his wise and convincing words had warned 
many clergymen of falling into this schism; he spoke of the goodness 
and gentleness which Vladyka once had shown to his family and 
to him when he was still just a priest; he spoke of the charm of his 
bright and pure soul, which itself could illumine for each of us 
the unknown path beyond the grave. 

“Candles were distributed to all the people just as at the requiem 
the previous night. According to Vladyka’s wishes, his funeral fol¬ 
lowed monastic canons. The second refrain to ‘T^e Undefiled’ 
(‘Neporochnii’) was especially touching: T am Thine, save me.’ 
The prokimenon rang with truth: ‘Blessed is the way in which thou 
dost now walk, O brother, for a place of rest has been prepared 
for thee.’ There were still more priests than there had been the 
previous evening. Before the singing of ‘With the saints give rest,’ 
the former dean of Dormition Cathedral and Vladyka’s former 
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student from the Vladimir Seminary, Archpriest Aleksey Gromov 
gave a sermon. Father Aleksey’s sermon was filled with love and 
thanks toward the departed bishop. He not only called the faithful 
to pray for Vladyka, but also expressed hope for the intercessions 
of the bishop. 

“After the funeral the people again came forward with their 
last greetings. Someone was heard to say: ‘And how much he 
suffered!’ TTie casket was carried out onto the porch, where they 
served another lite. Vladyka was accompanied to the gravesite by 
Bishop Simon, Father Iosif, and Father Kiril and his novice Vasily 
from the Lavra, and Fathers Andrey and Nikolay from Vladimir. 
Here again they sang a litfe and, committing his body to the earth, 
lowered it into the grave next to the casket of his mother. After 
this the people remained near the grave for a long time, 

“One of Vladyka’s close friends said that the bishop’s death 
was indeed the death of a righteous man and that the very fact that 
his burial was conducted without any interference, that all were 
given permission to serve, meet, and accompany the late bishop to 
the cemetery proves to be a miracle giving witness to his righteous¬ 
ness.” 

Memory eternal to Vladyka Afanasy! 

—Translated from the Russian 
by Mr. Michael Stogner. 
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The Ethical Prerequisite 
FOR Christian Unity 


Evgeny Barabanov 


Today, more than ever before, the world is preoccupied by 
the ideas of unity and mutual understanding. These ideas have 
become dear to all people, regardless of conviction or faith. Unity 
and mutual understanding are proclaimed in joint communiques, 
in governmental messages and commentaries on the evil of the day. 
To a certain extent this relentless conversation about unity and 
understanding has become a political truism; it enjoys universal 
trust and is honored with international prizes and awards. It 
attracts the attention of masses of people, for their very own hopes 
seem to be expressed by its words. Thus an atmosphere of collective 
placidity is created; reality is intermingled with illusion, fact—with 
fiction. 

People often forget about this peculiar law of refraction, which 
makes the convictions and expectations of the individual the subject 
of speculation in the political world. The utilization of such con¬ 
victions and expectations in the manipulation of politics is a very 
easy thing to do, for all the generous words concerning unity or 
the relaxing of international tension is essentially free capital—for 
which no one will ask an account. Practically any desired meaning 
can stand behind such words, especially when they are pronounced 
by governmental authorities from highly visible platforms. The words 
then begin to have their own reality; a reality which ties up and 
swallows the true facts. It is not easy to distinguish the illusion from 
the fact. At any moment a person can be branded before the whole 
world as an irreconcilable enemy of those most excellent statements 
which, only for a time at best, have been brought onto the political 
scene. 
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Such are the laws of the political world. They are not new and 
are applicable to a greater or lesser degree in all parts of the world. 
To a certain extent each state lives and builds its existence on 
illusions. One state declares that it defends the freedom of the 
entire world; another—that it builds the most just society. One 
originates from a sense of national shame, and another—from the 
recognition of a national mission. In all this there is nothing new. 
Long ago people realized that the world lies in evil, and that the 
political lie is one of the customary methods used to conceal evil 
and hypocrisy. Unfortunately, we remember this only until we 
ourselves surrender to the hypnosis of a politicized world. 

These same snares and fictions await the consciousness of the 
Christian as well. While in Christianity they are disguised differently, 
the same atmosphere of placid conversations and lofty words remains 
unchanged. Even the very idea of Christian unity is threatened by 
one of these snares. 

It would seem that the primordial unity of the Christian Church, 
toward which people so strive today, is something no less absolute 
than the unity of the world. At each liturgy in the various corners 
of the globe Christians profess their faith in the “one Church.” 
Even the Greek term ekklesia means, according to the definition 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, “the assembly of all in unity.” The unity 
of the Church is really not an abstract concept or symbol, but the 
very content of Church life, the confirmation of “the unity of those 
in Christ with God, and the unity of those in Christ with each 
other.” The unity of the Church, which the Apostle Paul defines 
as the “Body of Christ,” in essence is supernatural. In our divided 
world it represents the basis of that new existence which we all 
must realize in our own lives. All this does not mean, however, that 
unity, as belonging to the dogmatic essence of the Church and as 
the norm of her organization, is empirically incarnated in earthly 
history. On the contrary, the Church is divided into confessions and 
local churches living in hostility toward each other. Christians the 
world over seek the restoration of unity among themselves. 

One of the paths toward the realization of this unity is the 
contemporary ecumenical movement. Ecumenism is the striving 
toward a concrete, practical realization of the primordial Christian 
unity. “By this all men will know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another” (John 13:35). For centuries this phrase 
has burdened the consciences of divided Christians. Yet only the 
unforeseen crisis of Christianity, the massive exodus from faith and 
the Church, finally brought people to see the need for genuine 
brotherly unity in Christ. 

We Christians call ourselves brethren. But are we brothers in 
fact? We answer yes—we are children of the same Father. In various 
languages we address ourselves to Him with the words of the same 
prayer; we bring forth repentance; we invoke blessings and ask for 
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help. We are the adopted children of God and carry a common 
responsibility for the affairs of the world, for the realization of the 
truth of Christ. God has obliged us to live as one family, knit 
together by a common responsibility, a common trust and hope. 

We call ourselves brethren with such easiness! The word has 
become a habit. We hear it in all Christian addresses, sermons and 
the greetings of the various churches. We do not even realize that, 
as we repeat the word, we are drawn into a dangerous illusion, a 
fictitious reality in which we feel so comfortable. 

We consider as existing in and of itself that to which we have 
been called, that which has been given to us as a higher ethical 
goal—which must still take root and grow in our souls. Our “brother¬ 
hood,” having already become a part of Christian ethics, serves 
as a guarantee of future unity. It is by this conditional, substanceless 
brotherhood that we screen ourselves from true brotherhood. 

In speaking about Christian unity today, one must also speak 
about those dangers which interfere with its accomplishment. One 
of these dangers hangs not only over the ecumenical movement, 
but over the whole of contemporary civilization. It is the danger of 
“false representation.'* 

In the political sphere—a way of life which, as we will see later, 
has even ensnared Christianity—“false representation” is one of the 
conditional methods for accomplishing business relationships between 
heterogenous socio-political formations. In this realm no one is 
troubled (or, in any event, no one has been troubled for a long 
time) by the openly pragmatic purpose of “symbolic” actions and 
relations which create the illusion of mutual understanding. In a 
certain sense, the entire political life is built on this illusion. The 
political life also demands certain well-known illusions from the 
people who in one way or another are manipulated by politics. The 
illusion therefore becomes massive in its dimensions. 

Political illusions are spiritual phantoms. They have no life in 
themselves and exist as parasites on that vital energy communicated 
to them through the blind trust of ignorant and irresponsible human 
masses. As a result they are always in need of being propagandized, 
defended, affirmed and im 2 S[y--represented. In a totalitarian society 
such “representations” are institutionalized. They are carried out 
along a preplanned order and in reality represent nothing except 
the Ulusions established for and binding upon all. Utilizing massively 
imposed propaganda, they themselves create the social opinion 
which purportedly they only express. If these “representations” 
happen to meet with people who represent some authentic opinion, 
political group or spiritual movement, then in a given case one 
can hardly distinguish between the “false representation” and the 
real situation. 

Such is the case when humanists from a totalitarian society—be 
they well-known writers, poets or social activists—meet and converse 
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with humanists from the West, also writers of poetry and prose, 
fighters for peace and endurers of persecution. In such meetings 
the very same words are usually pronounced by all involved. The 
necessary illusion of mutual understanding and unity is thereby 
created. Some Western representatives even go so far as to consider 
seriously that their interlocutors are really humanists like them¬ 
selves—for they use almost the same words in speaking about peace 
and freedom for oppressed peoples! They apparently forget that 
the existence of humanists in a totalitarian system is determined 
exclusively by the established humanist phraseology, an indispensable 
conditionality which must be upheld no matter what. Behind this 
conditionality the genuine character of totalitarianism, which perverts 
the spiritual essence of man and distorts that which properly makes 
him a humanist, is concealed. This example demonstrates that 
“false representation” arises out of an imitation of the authentic. 
The totalitarian system tries with all its strength to imitate the 
democratic system. It strives to convince everyone that it, too, is 
built upon real situations, representative of real opinions, culture 
and human personalities. In reality, however, the totalitarian system 
unceremoniously monopolizes the right of the person to formulate 
his own convictions. It affords the person but one way of self- 
expression and thereby abrogates his worthiness and sovereignty. 
We shall not speak here about those instances in which the issue of 
personalitv has brought on both external and internal political 
dispute. We speak of something more important: the instances in 
which the thoughts and feelings of the individual are supposedly 
anticipated. All the manifestations of his spirit are well-known in 
advance. His relationship with the world is already regulated; his 
creative impulses are pre-determined. Under such circumstances 
any independent judgment or personal responsibility are taken as 
a betrayal, an evil destruction of the suprapersonal, “pre-established 
harmony.” Once a person is included in this harmony, how can he 
think or act otherwise?! 

The civilized world is so accustomed to this constant harboring 
of pre-known opinions and so used to its own representations, that 
any deviation or disturbance is looked upon as a disorder in the 
natural course of things. Such disorder must be eliminated as 
quickly as possible, so that the usual talkative dumbness can be 
restored. 

The very same tendencies exist in the ecumenical movement. 
Christians of various churches and communities, as citizens of various 
states in world politics, have their own representatives empowered 
in their name to carry out church politics, conduct negotiations, 
meet in session, sign protocols of assemblies and communiques of 
conferences. When negotiations and conferences do not touch upon 
the debatable questions of dogma and faith, then politics and its 
familiar illusions enter the arena. One can easily identify the game 
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by noting the use of the customary lavish promises and championed 
formulas. As usual, they are covered with stylized doxologies to 
justice, human brotherhood and mutual love. The game flourishes 
in that milieu in which everything from culture to church life is 
politically oriented. In a totalitarian system there can be no other 
way. The system deliberately moves to those modes of expression 
which create the possibility of communication with the whole world. 
Thus the path toward immediate influence on the world is opened. 
Specifically Christian representation comes into being in just this 
way. It, too, appears just as false as the representation of the 
humanists, writers or fighters for peace. Politics becomes the way 
of appealing to the Christian conscience. 

Obviously, it would be absurd to denounce the sphere of politics 
as such. Politics is inevitable, with authority over definite areas of 
human life. It would be hypocritical to consider the sphere of 
politics as thoroughly poisoned and corrupted. It would be a crime 
pietistically to surrender politics into the hands of the prince of 
this world. At the same time, however, Christians should never 
forget about the power of sin in politics, surrendering themselves 
to the hypnosis of “false representation,” or trusting the facade of 
“Christian” words caught outside the context of Christian service- 
outside the depth, purpose and spirit of Christian witness. Isn’t it 
incredible and tragic that liberal Christians attempt to play the 
“big politics” of the world and under the guise of the ecumenical 
movement blindly effect the social demands of the State? Isn’t it 
tragic that Church diplomats, considering themselves as the sole, 
authorized representatives of this or that part of the world, without 
the slightest hesitation affirm the doubtful identity between Chris¬ 
tian and political consciousness? 

“False representation” in the Christian world can be under¬ 
stood as the problem of the politicization of Christian consciousness. 
The problem can be comprehended in both a philosophical and a 
dogmatical sense. Whatever interpretation is given, however, this 
must never overshadow the primary ethical reaction. There is no 
point here in imitating the “busy people”: “pragmatists” and 
“realists” who have always identified ethical principles with importune 
moralization, thereby converting them into unnecessary trash. There 
is equally no point in imitating the politicians; they see the appeal 
to ethics as nothing more than an easy method for concealing Aeir 
real pretensions. Today, Christians must do the contrary. Their 
first assignment is to affirm uncompromisingly the higher principles 
of good and responsibility—in contradiction to the cynicism and 
politicization of ethics. Only on the basis of unconditional ethical 
principles can Christians bear witness to the eternal Truth. 

Does this happen in fact? Let us look at one of those peaceful 
Christian “peace” conferences. It is an assembly of ecclesiastical 
diplomats, famous for their peacemaking activity and their fight for 
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the common social justice. Yet, as soon as someone raises the ques¬ 
tion of the oppression of Christians in their own church or the 
trampling down of the basic rights of a man in their own country, 
the diplomats suddenly fall into silence. They become confused 
and even deliberately begin to lie. In all their answers they attempt 
to underhne the provocative character of such questions. Despite 
facts and logic, they try to prove that there are no cases of such 
things taking place. They say that interest in such non-existent 
phenomena is stirred up by endeavors to interfere in the internal 
affairs of their church and country.. . It is frightening to listen 
to such open lies. It is no less frightening to witness the yawning 
gap between concern for common justice on the one hand, and 
betrayal of the neighbor on the other—a gap which apparendy no 
longer burdens the conscience of the Christian world. The answer 
is not found in simple, moral laxity. Laxity in this case is only an 
expression of the primary cause, one which we have conditionally 
called the politicization of consciousness. 

What is the politicization of consciousness? Once it has been 
imposed on Christian consciousness, how do the two interact? Are 
they at war with each other, or do they live in peace and harmony? 

The opinion of the politician means little to us at this point. 
The politician can accommodate himself to anything, as long as 
the word “peace” coincides with today’s political gain. The Christian, 
however, does not always get along with the politician—especially 
when he seriously decides to remain a Christian. “. .. I was hungry 
and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me drink, I was 
a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you clothed me, 
I was sick and you visited me, I was in prison and you came to 
me... Truly, I say to you, as you did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. 25:35-36, 40). 

These words can be understood in a multitude of ways. Countless 
declarations and addresses show us that even compassion itself can 
be used as nothing more than a hypocritical mask by anyone for 
any purpose or advantage. On the other hand, these same words 
can also reveal the primary criteria by which the authenticity of 
our Christianity is verified, not only at the Last Judgment, but 
even at the present time. If read without bias, these words always 
threaten to shatter the coziness of our spiritual comfort. Pious 
assertions of faithfulness to confessional ideology appear shaky and 
ambiguous, for what is being challenged is personal commitment to 
Christianity itself. 

Where can one seek out the hungry and the thirsty? Where 
can one find the stranger and the sick? Where can one visit the 
imprisoned? These questions raise the whole issue of personal 
encounter. The encounter with the hungry and the thirsty takes place 
in a concrete situation, one in which I am with concrete people 
who are united with me in a concrete experience. Such is the 
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experience of Christianity, the experience of ethical behavior, the 
experience of culture, the experience of language. By such means 
we meet our neighbors and discover the hungry and the imprisoned 
among them. Such is the primary evangelical meaning of the word 
“neighbor.” Therefore we are always the “neighbor” of each person 
who appeals to us, who needs us, who suffers, who finds a concrete 
response in our experience—an experience which carries within itself 
an imprint of that same call, that same need, that same suffering. 
All this taken together constitutes the reality of our Christianity. 
All this determines the vital character of our Christian brotherhood 
and communion and, in the final analysis, of the Church itself. 

But things are different when our selection of a “neighbor” 
is conditioned by the constant prompting of the State, compelling 
us on the basis of what is particularly expedient to its purposes 
today. Then we witness boldly to the sufferings and misfortunes 
of peoples distant and little known to us, because our witness is 
formulated by the politics into which we have been drawn. We 
loudly expose the injustice at another end of the world, because 
this silently presupposes that ideal law and order reign at our end. 
We eloquently juggle phrases about Christian love and duty, and 
with them conceal our own callousness and inner impotence before 
the demand of concrete help and compassion. 

By surmounting pangs of conscience, Christian consciousness 
inconspicuously becomes politicized. The power of abstract words 
and concepts, strengthened by “progressive” social doctrines which 
long ago had their anti-Christian purposes masked by the profes¬ 
sional demagogues and their use of a theological lexicon, appears 
significantly stronger than direct Christian duty and witness. 
Entranced by the ideas of universal justice, we stop noticing that 
manifold stamp and broadcast of ambiguity and Msehood which 
is being propagated throughout the world. We haven’t fed a hungry 
person, but we have pronounced many speeches about the absolute 
necessity of a radical struggle with hunger in his country! We have 
never given drink to a thirsty person, but we have uttered many 
words about the advantage of irrigation canals! We have failed to 
take in a stranger, but we have exposed those who have not provided 
a sufficient amount of housing construction! We have not visited 
a sick person, but we have branded as stupid the system of public 
health service! We have not gone to someone in prison and haven’t 
even as much as moved a finger to help him, but we have pounced 
upon social injustice with righteous indignation! In all this pharisaic 
fervor we try to forget one thing: all these appeals on our part 
demand not one personal sacrifice from us! We have done all this 
for another part of the world, where no one hears our expositions 
or is aroused by our righteous indignation! 

This inflation of “Christian” words and concepts bears witness 
to a deep yet unmanifested crisis. The world not only lies in evil. 
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It lies in fruitless “Christian” chatter, in unscrupulous speculation 
on the part of Christianity in the political marketplace. A sign of 
this crisis is the fact that Christian words are becoming pseudo- 
Christian. They still retain their penetrating character and are still 
filled with desires for peace, freedom, independence, and justice 
(to which sometimes the epithet “divine” is added, so that they 
speak about “divine justice”), but they already smell of that dryness 
and conditionality which are always a part of even the most 
emotional political jargon. 

By all means we must seek justice, but why only on the other 
side, and not here where we are as well? And shouldn’t the justice 
we seek affect the political bosses of justice? Apparently the “divine 
justice” of Christians trails along behind the justice of the politicians; 
the ecumenical movement merely christianizes the well-known 
political schemes and speeches of the diplomats, converting their 
dissatisfactions into Christian dissatisfactions—their triumphant 
pledges into no less triumphant incantations of prayer. 

Perhaps we are being too severe with the politicians. In speaking 
about evil and injustice on “the other side,” they are frequently 
right. There is a lot of evil on both sides: the other and our own! 
We often forget that these concepts and expressions of indignation 
were originally adopted from Christianity. If today freedom and 
equality before the law are at least theoretically considered as 
absolutely essential conditions for human existence over much of 
this planet, it is because of the triumph of Christian principles. But 
these principles strangely seem to lag behind the very concepts 
and demands to which they themselves gave birth. 

The crisis lies in the fact that Christians have forgotten how to 
speak properly about their very own principles. Their convictions 
have been ensnared by ideological cliches. Christian unity can 
therefore be an illusion—however real it might appear to us. 

Real Christian unity lies in that depth which no propaganda can 
touch. It is devoid of any politicization of consciousness. It is rooted 
in the primordial solidarity of people who bear within themselves 
the image of God. It contains the fundamental experiences of love, 
goodness and compassion. The knowledge of these experiences, or 
even the intuition of them, creates the possibility of one man turning 
to another. When a man in suffering, misfortune or imprisonment 
appeals to another for help—to a person who is free and materially 
secure and presently not suffering—then he is appealing to that 
fundamental experience of good and evil. 

The hungry man turns to the one who is filled, the person 
deprived of rights to the independent, the imprisoned to the one 
who freely directs a small spot on the globe, to the one who can 
meet and openly converse with anyone he wants, who can seek out, 
reach and convince others, who can be creative and live in the world 
of books, pictures or thought. What does the one hope for in turning 
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to the other? It would be too simple to imagine that in appealing to 
another for help a person only wants to tell him that one fine day the 
same thing may happen to him, thereby counting on his sentimental¬ 
ity, his imagination, or his subconscious fear of being in a similar 
situation. The matter concerns something much deeper and more 
fundamental. In appealing to another for help a man addresses 
himself to that same knowledge, intuition and experience which 
all men possess and which really unites people. He turns to another 
because he somehow awaits an answer. He appeals to a person’s 
awareness of his responsibility. 

He appeals to another with his own testimony concerning evil, 
and he hopes that this testimony will be heeded on the basis of 
a united experience of evil. The testimony really gives a sense of 
purpose to the suffering and experience of evil. It rises above the 
chaos of evil which surrounds the man. It identifies coercion, 
falsehood, denial of rights and enforced silence for what they really 
are, and permits a glimpse of them which is contrary to that provided 
by political hypocrisy and “false representation.” 

One man appeals to another with his own testimony for yet 
another reason: he awaits from the other that fundamental ethical 
reaction to evil and coercion. In the midst of inhuman conditions 
of loneliness and obscurity he appeals to the co-humanity of the 
other, because he is certain of an indelible ethical receptivity. 

Hence, the news about the spiritual unity of all people comes 
to us from the depth of the dispair of the hungry and the imprisoned. 
Here we encounter Christ. Here, too, if we remain deaf to this 
news, we in fact walk away from Him. 

Once again we must speak bitter words about our Christianity. 
Actually, shouldn’t Christians be the first to respond to this news? 
Shouldn’t they more than anyone else understand the experience 
of suffering in its genuine sense? While assembling in order to 
discuss the urgent problems of Christian life, shouldn’t they be the 
first show the way towards this encounter with Christ? And 
shouldn’t their response be the most direct, persistent and uncon¬ 
ditional? 

But the churches are silent. 

In one instance, they are silent because they are deprived of 
the possibility to speak; in another, because they have surrendered 
to the flow of politics; in a third—because they are too afraid of 
being led by politics. It is here, however, that they precisely are 
being led by politics: Christians serve the purposes of politics by 
their silence as much as by their discussions regarding Christian 
justice. 

Has Christianity lost its initiative even in spiritual life? Today 
the moral reactions of the non-religious world most often outstrip 
those of the Church. It is precisely this world, through the mouA 
of its own “non-religious” committees and leagues, which speaks 
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out about suffering and helps the disenfranchised. Not the World 
Council of Churches, but Amnesty International really responded 
to the appeals of the imprisoned Baptists. .. 

The churches, meanwhile, are preoccupied with their search for 
unification. As usual, their representatives are assembled together, 
reading reports to each other and going on diplomatic tours and 
pilgrimages. As usual, they live in an artificial world of theoretical 
problems and dogmatical arguments. They seriously hope that, 
once these arguments are settled, long-awaited Christian unity will 
arrive. If such diplomatic unity at some future time does arrive, 
however, it will still be the same kind of fruitless, political fiction as 
the “friendship among peoples,” whose governments only yesterday 
made amends with each other and concluded profitable trade 
agreements. 

But Christians do not need such unity. Once they have lost their 
moral sensitivity to evil and suffering, do they really remain with 
Christ and constitute His Body? And if this is a legitimate question, 
then should we also forget that the ethical basis of the Gospel is 
the fundamental prerequisite, without which genuine Christian unity 
is imi)ossible? 

November, 1973 

--Translated from the Russian 
by the Rev, Paul Lazor 
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The Spirit of the Old Believers' Schism* 


Anton Kartashev 


There is an area in the study of the Russian religious conscious¬ 
ness which as yet has not been resolved. Why is it that the authen¬ 
tically national religious movement of the seventeenth century, the 
most pathetic phenomenon of Russian ecclesiastical life, its fortis¬ 
simo, into which flowed the love of Russian man for his Christian 
faith, a love accumulated over centuries—why was this movement 
reduced to a fanatical defense of the “old” ritual, that is, of a 
seeming trifle? “I shall die for my sacred azV'^ cried the Orthodox 
Russian when the church authorities touched “a single nz” in the 
“faith of his fathers,” and he went to die at the stake and to an 
even greater tragedy: to rupture with the Church. A great deal of 
blood was spilled in the Russian Church. The Church lost its 
priceless life-force and, in its ensuing anemic condition, was 
subjected to powerful alien influences which down to recent times 
have prevented it from even becoming aware of the loss which it 
sustained in the seventeenth century. 

How did this social upheaval and schism arise? The descriptive 
and interpretative work of Russian historical scholarship has success- 

*First printed in Melanges Pierre Struve, Prague, 1925, pp. 373-381. 
Though written some fifty years ago, this essay by the dean of Russian 
6migr6 church historians has remarkable affinities, particularly in its closing 
paragraphs, with much of the underground religious and social speculation 
in Russia today—Ed. 


Mz (meaning ‘T”) was the name of the first letter of the Old Church 
Slavic alphabet. Thus the Old Believer whom Kartashev quotes is representing 
the entirety of Church Slavic learning and belief (Scripture and Liturgy) by 
using this single letter— 
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fully dealt with this problem. Metropolitan Makary Bulgakov [1816- 
1882], Professors A. P. Shchapov [1830-1876], N. I. Subbotin 
[1827-1905], I. F. Nilsky [1831-1894], E. E, Golubinsky [1834- 
1912], N. R Kapterev [1847-1917], V. O. Klyuchevsky [1841-1911], 
N. I. Ivanovsky [1840-1917], and P. S. Smirnov [1861- ? ], not to 
mention non-academicians such as N. A. Giubbenet [1824-1897], 
P. I. Mel’nikov (=A. Pechersky) [1819-1883], I. F. Filippov 
[1825-1899], and others® have brilliantly and conscientiously ex¬ 
hausted this problem. These men have come to a completely 
objective and even affectionate presentation of the problem of the 
“Old Believers,” having moved from the officially polemical and 
abstractly theological examination of it and having adopted meth¬ 
odologically new historiographical approaches. 

They came to a point of evaluation which is unavoidable even 
in an ‘ objective” history, although their conclusions took on the 
most positive quality possible. Their assessment, however, had its 
limits and had peculiarities that are characteristic of the history of 
Russian thought. The schism of the Old Believers was recognized 
as the natural product of a national development which was 
esthetically and ethically attractive. The traditional contrariness of 
Russian social thought endowed this evaluation with considerable 
sympathy for the persecuted underdog. But the actual content of 
“the Old Belief” was still, in the best of cases, examined with 
benevolent condescension as a phenomenon of low cultural quality 
both intellectually and religiously. In this case the most modern 
points of view do not differ essentially from those which we find 
in the earliest polemical works against “the Old Belief”—in Zhezl 
{The Crosier] of Simeon Polotsky; in Prashchitsa [The Slingshot] 
of Pitirim of Nizhegorod; and in Rozysk {The Inquiry] of St. Dmitry 
of Rostov—“the Old Belief” appears as mere uncouthness and 
ignorance deserving of compassion. The modern historian and 
theologian E. E. Golubinsky, asserting that the most characteristic 
feature of the historical life of the Russian Church is its lack of a 
scholastic formation, also categorically attributes the schism of the 
Old Believers to this lack of education and accordingly his evaluation 
of it is, religiously speaking, very low; with almost Protestant 
mercilessness he scores the notorius “confusion of ritual with 
dogma.” Klyuchevsky approaches the problem in a much more gentle 
and psychological fashion in his “historico-psychological essay”: 
“Western Influence and the Church Schism in Seventeenth-Century 
Russia” (in Voprosy filosofii i psikhologii, 1897, and in Ocherki i 
Rechi, 1913). He blames the inevitable preference for ritual over 
dogma in the Russian Church on the fact that we borrowed a ready- 


*The translator wishes to express his appreciation to Paul Horecky, 
Chief of the Reference Department, Slavic and Central European Division, 
the Library of Congress, for providing the bulk of the dates given here. 
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made church structure from the peoples of antiquity, who had 
pieced together its external appearance by proceeding, along a 
primitive path, from inner content to symbolic incarnation. We had 
to undertake our adaptation of the Church in precisely reverse 
fashion. In the trappings of external piety Klyuchevsky sees an 
“equivalent” factor in the creation of a moral-religious disposition 
on a par with the inner movements of the spirit. However, in the 
process of a definitive clarification of the nature of Russian ritual- 
belief, he forgets this latter affirmation, turns it into a sort of slip 
of the tongue, and operates exclusively with the thought that “the 
Old Belief” is a “degeneration” of ritual piety into “a cult of the 
dead letter,” into “fetishism,” and “pagan incantations and spells,” 
etc. He derives Old Belief “from the dimming of religious conscious¬ 
ness and the gradual fading of religious feeling.” Hence, for 
Klyuchevsky, Old Belief is “a sect or particular religious movement” 
requiring “a sort of canonization of local church ritualism, as 
possessing an inner salvific force,” which, Klyuchevsky asserts, is 
“in opposition to the real meaning of church ritual, which is in se, 
independent of the moral-religious disposition of the person who 
performs or perceives the act, and can neither save the soul nor 
harm it.” 

Thus, as a result of scholarly elucidation of the problem, some 
have concluded that Russian ritual-belief is a sign of the inability 
of the Russian spirit to attain the level of authentic Christianity 
through a lack of education; others see it as a degeneration of 
religiosity. The rationalistic attitude towards ritual as an “indif¬ 
ferent,” secondary, and inferior phenomenon in religious life is the 
prevailing interpretation. 

Given the foregoing, it is clear that the most problematic part 
of the question remains unelaborated. Many churches have existed 
and continue to exist in the East that for centuries and even 
millennia have been deprived of genuine education; the example 
closest to us is the history of the Slavic Churches in the Balkans. 
In addition to a lack of education, one notices the phenomena of 
decline and the generation of mere religiosity throughout the whole 
of church history. Why then has such an unusually sharp conflict 
based on a disagreement in matters of ritual arisen only in Russia? 
Arguments over ritual also occurred in Christian antiquity. (We 
are not referring to the arguments of the Apostles over circumcision; 
they were profound in significance, for the argument was, essentially, 
about two religions.) For example, the arguments over the celebra¬ 
tion of Easter greatly resembled the arguments over ritual. However, 
no one came to any tragic conclusions. The difference in ritual did 
not destroy the unity of faith and Church in people’s consciousness. 
There was no ritual-belief. There were no manifestations of ritual- 
belief similar to the Russian in any of the “most enlightened” or 
“most unenlightened” of churches. As far as I know the general 
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history of reli^ons, there does not exist even in so wide an area 
any great religious movement which would, so to speak, smash its 
head against the wall of ritual. Under such conditions the research 
published about the Old Believers’ Schism thus far would lead one 
to the conclusion that this phenomenon is a scandal against the 
background of the Christian religion, and for us embarrassment 
is caused not only by a particular (correctable) uncouthness of the 
Prussian religious nature but also by a certain inherent religious 
defectiveness, an incapacity to understand what is “most important” 
in religion and in Christianity. The significant fact that the fanati¬ 
cism of ritual-belief was created and took root only in Great Russia, 
that the southern Russians did not in the seventeenth century—and 
have not to the present—developed a taste for it, invites a natural 
analogy with the contemporary disease of Bolshevism, which also 
finds nourishment in the very nature of the Great Russian. Is not 
this second and more bitter monstrosity fresh evidence of the 
permanent deformity of the Russian spirit? 

Let us commend to future historical scholarship the rehabilitation 
of the Russian spirit in its incontestable sin of Bolshevism, but the 
sin of the Old Believers’ Schism indubitably demands of us the 
rehabilitation of the Russian spirit in the realm of religious creativity. 
The Old Believers’ movement was the resolution of that creative 
tension of the Russian spirit which became the axis of its self- 
consciousness and focused on the idea of the Third Rome, that is, 
on the world mission to preserve the pure truth of Orthodoxy. The 
fact that this truth was linked to ritual could not have been an 
accident. The meaning of it is that, logically or not, it was a genuine 
reflection of the Russian religious mentalite. For it is not accidental 
that among all the Churches of the East only the Russian Church 
developed and elevated the external splendor of its cult to such 
heights and attained therein a purely religious, not a worldly, beauty: 
one could hardly compare any other cult in the world with it. 
Byzantium willed to us its marvelous icon but itself forgot about it, 
falling into hideous tastelessness, but in Russia this icon was 
transfigured and blossomed into a luxuriant flower of paradise. No 
“lack of education” interfered. On the other hand, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century the fact of two-and-a-half centuries of the 
most abundant education for Russia did not prevent the appearance 
among Russian monks of a movement of glorifying the Name which 
in some way equated the Name of God with God Himself; and 
this movement found supporters among the most subtle and 
enlightened Russian theologians.^ Klyuchevsky however writes with 
astonishment about the spirit-seer Epiphanius, who was burned 


^Kartashev refers to the heresy of Anthony Boulatovich, hussar officer 
turned Athonite monk, who conceived the idea that divinity was attached 
to the name of Jesus, as a name of God incarnate. 
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together with Archpriest Awakum, that “the demon-battler, almost 
failing to distinguish between the visible world and that of con¬ 
templation, taught: ‘Worship the crucifix of Christ as Christ 
Himself; and bow before it as before Himself or as before the 
image of Christ’—for him they were one and the same.” That the 
crucifix and image of Christ is Christ Himself, that the name of 
God is God Himself—this mysticism is foreign to Klyuchevsky’s 
understanding; for him this is “the excessive materiality of religious 
imaginings, the materialization of spirit.” This was true not only of 
Klyuchevsky but was “the commonly accepted opinion.” 

The fact is, however, that “opinions which are commonly 
accepted in Europe” are for the most part not suitable for assessing 
religious facts in Russia. A typical “commonly accepted opinion” 
is that the very thought of God’s incarnation in man is a blasphemous 
absurdity. But this “absurdity,” the stumbling block of temptation 
for both Jews and Greeks, is the cornerstone of the faith of all 
Christendom. For Judeo-Hellenizing Christians, sacrament is crude 
magic, the atavism of totemism, but for Catholic Christians it is the 
direct continuation of the mystery of God’s incarnation. And where 
is the limit to this mystery? The limit will come when “God will 
be all in all” (I Cor. 15:20), that is, there is no limit. Catholic 
mysticism and, after it, theur^cal ethics advance to this boundless¬ 
ness of the Body of Christ with varying degrees of approximation, 
“transfiguring themselves” and the world “from glory to glory” 
(II Cor. 3:18). Some segments of Christianity have in this regard 
one particular vision and experience, other segments—another. For 
some the universalism of the Body of Christ is not perceptible in the 
cosmos, for others only in cosmic incarnations is the entire reality 
of Christ the King, the Pantocrator, the Lord of life and death, 
experienced. Of the modem Christian nations of Europe there is not 
one which possesses to the same degree as the Russian nation the 
sharp, burning sense of God in matter, in sacramental objects, and 
the corresponding thirst to be surrounded by them. The clear 
separation in Russian piety of the pure from the unclean, the holy 
and blessed from the profane, has precedent only in ancient Israel, 
with its Ark of the Covenant and cult of bloody sacrifices, and 
among the ancient Egyptians, with their animal-gods and their 
expectation of the resurrection of bodies. No Christian nation has 
a reverence for cult as intense as that of the Russian nation. In 
ancient times pilgrims to the East bore witness to this fact to us, 
and in more recent times Easterners themselves have given witness. 
It is superfluous to cite comparisons with the differing faiths of the 
West. What the roots of this are in Russian ethnic religion is a 
topic for special research. The fact is that the Russian nation saw 
in Christianity the revelation about the appearance on earth and 
the creation—through the force of church piety—of another perfectly 
holy, ritualistically holy, that is, materially holy, Jerusalem-Kitezh 
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in place of this sinful, impure world. There, by dint of its order, 
beauty, splendor, radiance, and fragrance, all life would be like 
a Divine Liturgy in an immense city-church. A Russian civitas Dei, 
a heavenly existence, with all the plenitude of the diversity of life, 
but without sin! In pursuit of such a holy city the Russian nation 
streamed to monasteries and churches—magnificently decorated with 
heavenly images and flowers—and even now Russia continues to 
elect from its midst wanderei-scouts who travel over land and sea in 
hope of finding at last their pious dream palpably incarnate. As 
an archetype and anticipation of this righteous life the Russian 
nation loves the Church’s ritual way of life and domestic and social 
ways of life in their ecclesiastical guise. It lovingly preserv^es every¬ 
thing that is transmuted, as it were, in the crucible of the Church’s 
grace-bestowing cult from something earthly and liable to decay 
into something pure and holy. It grasps blessed objects as the 
pledge and beginning of the longed-for incorruptible life, in flesh 
that is transfigured, as though grasping the crystals of a new cosmos, 
Jerusalem, descending from above. This is why Russian man 
perceives all the sacred objects of the Church, as well as ceremonies 
and rituals of the Divine Liturgy, as chosen and blessed vessels of 
divine grace given once-and-for-all and untouchable in their holiness 
because of the grace which flows through them—as through a canal— 
into the soul. They are not wrought by hand and it is a matter of 
indifference whether they be of precious or humble material, of 
gold or of bast, erudite or not, literate or not. Just try to criticize 
and consign to oblivion a naive icon before '^hich our ancestors 
have prayed again and again, not so much for its unorthodoxy as 
for its theological illiteracy. Or try to separate the divinely beautiful 
icon of icons, “The Holy Trinity” by the monk Andrey Rublyev. 
into its composite materials: wood, alabaster, and pigment. In 
both cases you unlawfully touch with human hands objects that 
have been “divinely created.” The profanation of the “divinely 
wrought” in ritual is just as painfully experienced as the sacrilege 
to miracle-working icons, relics, the Eucharist, and sacred chrism. 
Even in our time when, under the aegis of the Holy Synod, just 
before the revolution a commission of bishops and learned Orthodox 
Slavists were preparing a revised edition of the Lenten Triodion, we 
feared the possibility that a new text of an unicum as mystical as the 
hymns of Holy Week would wound our religious sensibility, and 
we began to understand the brilliant expression of Awakum’s 
feeling after Patriarch Nikon’s publication in 1653 of the Decree 
\Pamyaf] about bowing and crossing oneself with three fingers: 
“We see how it is: it is as though winter wished to sweep in; our 
hearts are chilled and our feet tremble.” This is not esthetics; it is 
religious psychology; there is experience behind this psychology, 
and faith and intuition behind the experience. We Orthodox are 
icon worshippers. To put it in a paradox, we do not even believe 
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in God without icons. But what is paradox in faith? Is it not every¬ 
thing? 

Those clever leaders, Patriarch Nikon, the Kievan scholars, 
and the alien Greeks, overrationalized the gentle Russian soul, not 
sensing its holy ardor in relation to its first love (for the dream of 
the Third Rome, of the final Orthodoxy on earth, is the first and 
last love of the Russian soul); they wounded the Russian soul and 
forced it to shed an ocean of tender tears over the ruined and 
unearthly bliss by virtue of which they had possessed the spiritual 
value of Holy Russia. 

But Holy Russia is already the city of God in the process of 
creation, the beginning “of a new heaven and a new earth, in which 
truth abides.” Modem scholars rationalize when they write in agree¬ 
ment with Klyuchevsky: “Church ritual is only one of the auxiliary 
means of arousing and maintaining religious feeling. Its religiously 
didactic activity is maintained among the masses by other auxiliary 
means: school, lively sermons, and popular church literature.” A 
false juxtaposition! Of course, church ritual can also be examined 
as a means to “enlightenment,” but this is possible only in abstract 
examination. In actual practice, in religious life itself, the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of church ritual as mystery with school and popular literature 
is less than successful. Ritual is mystery, theurgy. It must be 
juxtaposed with sacraments and wonder-working icons. And it is 
not overly amusing when the schismatic writer Semyon Denisov 
calls the old rituals “the pious dogmas of the Ancient Church, and 
the salvific piety of the Ancient Church.” By its power of mystery 
the ritual is related, of course, to “dogma,” not to “the school,” 

From what has been said, I submit that two conclusions can 
be drawn: one in reference to the past, the other to the future. 

In the past our Old Believers’ Schism did not prove the poverty 
of the Russian Christian imagination, but was only a formal disloca¬ 
tion in the church organism caused by ecclesiastical authority, in 
essence a paroxysm of the most characteristic and precious feature 
of the Orthodox-Catholic religious outlook of the Russian nation. 

In reference to the future, Old Belief is an indication of the 
style and the course which it is natural for Russian Orthodoxy to 
take in fulfilling its great and universal tasks. Russian Orthodoxy, 
being ritually realistic, is considered materialistic in the view of 
idealist and spiritualist philosophizing in the European manner. Its 
theocratically full ideal is the whole, all-embracing, cult-pervaded, 
decorative, and blessed way of life, into which, to quote from the 
Apocalypse, “There shall in no wise enter. . .any thing that defileth,” 
and “There shall be no more curse” (21:27 and 22:3). The Ortho¬ 
dox Russian soul thirsts not merely for the salvation of its own 
solitary “little soul in Christ’s bosom” but also for the ordering even 
here on earth of all life “in God’s way,” with an earthly kingdom 
but “in Christ-like fashion,” with contentment and abundance, with 
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earthly goods, and “a prosperous and peaceful life,” but ‘‘in all 
piety and purity.” The Old Believers and the Dukhobors, having 
demonstrated both in their fatherland and in the emigration the 
union of faith and a prosperous and productive way of life, manifest 
precisely these potentials and the practical metaphysics, so to speak, 
of Russian Orthodoxy. Is this not the place to which the Russian 
nation, disillusioned by the false pursuit of social truth in Bolshevism, 
will rush? Will it not direct its awakened religiousness and its 
characteristic social love of truth into the bosom of the Orthodox 
church-centered way of life, into its nationally characteristic form? 
We believe this. Even more objectively do we foresee this as being 
historically inevitable, for it is impossible to escape one’s national 
character. Russian ritual-belief is the guarantee of and pattern for 
the great social possibility of Russian Orthodoxy. 

Paris, 29/16 August 1924 

The Feast of the Translation of the Icon of the Lord Not-Made- 
With-Hands. 

Translated from the Russian by Thomas E, Bird 
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the Church and religion is staggering in its dimensions and scope. Help 
has been given so that one can find his way through this encyclopedic maze. 
The book contains tables of the decrees and governmental instructions 
arranged by years (separate tables for each republic), with page numbers 
for their easier location. The Subject Index (also separately for each 
republic) is 20 pages long. There is a detailed Table of Contents (six pages 
long). 

As an example of countless items of interest in this volume is the 
“Question of the forced Ukrainization of Divine Service” entered at pages 
34-35. At a session on August 30, 1920, of the Kiev District Congress of the 
representatives of the Committees of Prosperous Villagers “a resolution 
was passed concerning a religious question in which, among other things, 
a finding was made that it v/as necessary that divine service in all the 
churches of the Kiev District be conducted in the Ukrainian language since 
it is better understood by the population.” 

In response to this, the People’s Commissariate of Justice declared that 
interference of any kind whatsoever in the “spiritual enslavement” of the 
villagers was completely inadmissible by organs of the political authorities 
such as the CPV and their congresses. 

This incident took place at the height of the attempts at Ukrainization 
which, in a separatist spirit, were taking place in Kiev during that period. 
What the founders of the autogenic Ukrainian Church could not accomplish 
canonically and through acceptance by the faithful, they attempted to do by 
secular, non-ecclesiastical means. As has been indicated elsewhere 
the Ukrainian ecclesiastical separatist movement was largely secularistic in 
nature and under control chiefly of laymen. In the present instance, however, 
the People’s Commissariate of Justice refused to allow civil politics to be 
used for “ecclesiastical” pressures. 

Every serious student of Russian Church history for the first decade 
after the Bolshevik Revolution is aware of this book’s value. By its reprinting 
it is now far more accessible than when originally published. 

—D. F. Abramtsev 

Vladimir Soloukhin, Slavianskaia Tetrad*, Moscow: “Sovetskaia Rossiia,” 
1972. 

Vladimir Soloukhin, Searching for Icons in Russia. Translated by P. S. Falla. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, 1972. 

Along with the strident noises issuing from the Soviet technological 
thrust, lately we have begun to hear a new voice—sometimes poetic and 
nostalgic, sometimes emotionally assertive—urging the Soviet people to 
remember and appreciate their historical treasures and their country’s natural 
wealth and beauty. Soviet writers, journalists, archaeologists, medievalists, 
and musicologists have joined forces in this appeal and the author Vladimir 
Soloukhin is one of their most articulate spokesmen. 

In 1972 the Soviet press published a new edition of three shorter works 
of Soloukhin. The first deals with his impressions of Bulgaria, that charming 
little country where the medieval and the exotic rub shoulders with the 
jet world, where large high-rise housing complexes project upon gorgeous 
backgrounds of pristine nature. [This work appeared separately earlier as 
Slavianskaia tetrad*, Izbrannye etyudy, Moscow: “Sovetskaia Rossiia,” 1965]. 
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Bulgaria is tied to Russia and the Soviet Union by kinship, friendship, and 
a profound sense of indebtedness. Soloukhin’s sketches bring out this rapport 
and some of its ethnic, historical and geographic sources. Enlightening and 
stirring is his account of the crucial Battle of Shipka where, in midwinter 
blizzards, Russian battalions helped their exhausted brethren Slavs defend 
this strategic mountain pass against the Turks. It will soon be a century since 
that campaign, but Bulgarian gratitude for this Russian involvement in 
their destiny then (and, again, in their struggle against the Nazis) continues 
to be expressed in many ways. Soloukhin’s discussions of famous Bulgarian 
monuments, his portraits of the farmers, his lyrical description of the 
countryside through which he hiked, his tales from the Bulgarian past are 
brilliantly done. At the same time, many a foreign reader will feel with 
Soloukhin a tug of nostalgia for the past, for the leisurely and the unspoiled 
vanishing from our world. 

The second cycle, presented as a series of letters, is devoted to the 
Russian Museum, a wonderful Leningrad museum generally eclipsed by 
the more famous Hermitage. [A Russian edition of the series, Pis'ma iz 
russkogo muzeia, was published in Moscow: “Sovetskaia Rossiia,” 1967. 
A French translation was done by Michael Slavinsky, Lettres du Musee russe, 
Paris: La Table Ronde, 1967.] Here Soloukhin, clearly irritated and angered 
by the modern man’s lack cf interest in his heritage, undertakes to acquaint 
his countrymen with the contents of this unique gallery. One cannot help 
but be impressed by Soloukhin’s wide range of knowledge, curiosity, and 
sensitivity to the world of art and by his profound devotion to Russian 
indigenous and religious art. He brings out that iconography, woodwork, 
silverwork, architecture, all combine and reflect not only an artistic or 
intellectual experience of one man, the artist, but above all is a key to the 
Russian Man and his spirit. 

Soloukhin’s own sensibility enables him to grasp the evanescent, dia¬ 
phanous qualities of the icon and to reveal to others its enthralling originality, 
mystical powers—aspects of the Russian icon to which some more practical 
elements are blind. With exquisite perception he suggests, “What the older 
masters depicted on an icon was simply a prayer” (p. 172). In this, technique 
is merely functional or utilitarian, whereas the spirit of prayer is infinitely 
richer and less tangible or concrete than color, design, foreshortening, or 
even specific subject matter. “When a believer comes up to an icon for 
prayer, he finds that his prayer is already there, imaged and expressed for 
him. What he sees portrayed on the wood fully relates or corresponds 
to his own mood, expresses his own spiritual state.” It is this potential for 
sublime exchange that holds the full force of an ancient icon’s impact. It 
holds that enigmatic, occasionally elusive quality, which art specialists and 
connoisseurs of all countries ever seek to decipher only to have it slip 
away each time that they attempt to analyze it objectively, scientifically. 
And if such is the effect of one icon, then what about the magnificent 
altar screens with tiers and tiers of ineffably eloquent images? He defines 
the iconostasis: not a single prayer, but a polyphonic harmonious chorus, 
rising majestically into the lofty heaven-like cupola. It is only in this context 
or from this angle that this art can be properly experienced. This passage 
echoes what Dostoevsky and other Russian writers and thinkers have said 
about Russian religion, namely, that its very core or essence defies articula¬ 
tion in words; it is a spiritual experience greater than logic, subtler than 
science. 
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The third part of the book, “Black Board,” appeared in English transla¬ 
tion as Searching for Icons in Russia, These “black boards” refer to the 
special plaques on which icons had once been painted and which, over the 
ages, had grown so black as to have become unrecognizable. Indeed, on 
farms many of these boards have been put to practical uses—not necessarily 
through any intentional irreverence. 

Assuming the role of a new fancier of icons, Soloukhin relates fascinating 
trips into the Soviet hinterland with its delapidated churches and quaint 
inhabitants, some of whom still remember all sorts of valuable lore. As he 
pursues his quest, we capture some of his excitement. He describes the 
procedure for search, identification, end restoration of these plaques and 
other church treasures in the hope that some may still be saved. He also 
speaks of his anxieties and disappointments when his quest is not rewarded. 
He frames these adventures with delightful stories about the feasts, customs, 
and legends connected with some of the saints depicted, or with charming 
landscapes of Russia. The result is a highly informative but unpedantic 
volume that is lively and accessible to the general public both in the Soviet 
Union and abroad. At the same time, beneath this reportage the work 
burns with love for old and religious art which is communicated to the 
readers, many of whom nevei even gave a thought to this great expression 
of Russian creative genius. 

—Ludmilla B. Turkevich 
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